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WITH THE ARMED SERVICES 


Approximately a hundred and fifty Sikorsky heli- 
copters have joined the armed forces. They are 
serving with the U.S. Army, Navy and Coast Guard, 
R. A. F. and the Royal Navy. 

Sikorsky Aircraft, having completed delivery of 
two quantity orders for the R-4 type, is now con- 
centrating on production of higher-powered types 
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IMMACULATE GALLEYS, 
SPARKLING UTENSILS 
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remove oil 
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dispersing properties. Galley equipment is 
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with olution 


Insects Are a Hazard 

to Health and Comfort 
Destruction of all inse which the airplane 
portant, both as a 
public health 1 re and to assure the health 
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1 crew 


ned for maxi 
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Eliminate Offensive Odors 


The illness of passenger moking, perspira- 


rior and other cause give rise to unpleasant 


odors within the cabin. Turco Formo Spray 


was designed to dis ipate these odors and 


’ 


prevent their formation. It does not mask one 


odor with another, but absorbs odors, leaving 
a clean, fresh aroma of its own in the process 
after landing, followed by 
before take 


fresh 


Applied by spray 
thorough airing of the interior 
assures a 


off, Formo-Spray initary, 


melling interior 
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Attractive Airplane Interiors 








Science Speeds and Simplifies 
Aireraft Interior Housekeeping 


Airplanes are being operated on the fullest possible schedules, leaving little time for 


the many routine cleaning jobs on which the appearance of the airplane and the comfort 


of the passengers depends. Because of manpower shortages and terrific time pressures, 


every second available for cleaning must be made to yield maximum results, and to 


contribute its full share towards prolonging the life of irreplaceable equipment. Lost 


motion, fumbling with ineffective “rub and 


Tureo materials for 


aircraft interior 
cleaning were de 
veloped through 


years of laboratory 





research, in continu 


ous cooperation with 


iirframe manufacturers, airline maintenance 
engineers, and with the Army and Navy Air 
Forees. Every product is formulated for fast, 
Hective performance with a minimum of 


] 
it il 


effort. and for complete safety 


Preserve the Beauty 
of Painted Surfaces and Leather 


Finely finished painted and lacquered sur- 
faces require a chemically neutral, non-abra 
ve cleaner, or their luster will be perma 
ently impaired. Leather loses its pliancy and 
cleaned with 


Vitol is a 


white emulsion cleaner, less alkaline than the 


iensile strength when coarse 


itikaline materials. Turco creamy 


finest complexion soap, yet amazingly effec- 


ive in removing dust, smudges, fingermarks 


ind grime. Vitol is wiped on and removed 


with a clean cloth before it dries. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 
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scrub” cleaners cannot be tolerated. 


Gleaming, Tarnish Resistant 


Metal Fit 


tings and Equipment 


Tarnishing and oxidation of metal equipment may be 
exing problem over some runs because of unusual 
«phe onditions Turco Metal-Clo removes 
sh a st effortlessly through fast, safe chemi 
p reinforced by non-scratching polishing 
Ar th ‘ deposits an invisible 
ve which } ve « furth : shing in 
he intervals between polist 


Brilliantly Clear Windows and Mirrors 
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LUSCOMBE FABRICATES METAL PARTS 
GRUMMAN “HELLCAT’’ 


FOR THE 















GRUMMAN HELLCAT, U. S. NAVY 


ALL-METAL PLANES [im 
FOR WAR AND THE f 
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Luscombe’'s whole history has been one of utilizing metal in development of vital fabricated metal parts used in many of 
aircraft. In pre-war years, Luscombe pioneered with an all-metal the famous fighter planes of the United Nations. Following the 
light plane... THE SILVAIRE. War-time experience has pro- war, the experience gained from years of 100% war produc- 
duced abundant evidence of the supremacy of all-metal con- tion will enable us to offer a new, notably improved all-metal 
struction. Luscombe has had the privilege of sharing in the SILVAIRE. For further information, write Dept. SN. 
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SK: going ‘Up 


FLASH: Physical examinations for private 
pilots may be made by any registered physi- 


cian beginning June 1, according to an order 


signed by T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. The order directs CAA inspectors 
to provide applicants with a simple form to be 


filled out by any “competent, licensed phy- 
sician.” The CAA will prepare the special 
form for use by any physician. On the back 
of the form will be any special instructions 


pertaining to the examination which it is felt 
are necessary and appropriate to include as a 
guide to the examining physician. The change 
applies only to applicants for private and stu- 
dent pilot licenses. Physical examinations for 
commercial certificates will be unchanged, and 
will still be given by physicians whom the 
CAA designates. (See Jim Batchelor’s story 
on page 25.) 
a * * 


FUEL OUTLOOK: Postwar consumption 
of gasoline by civil aircraft of more than 
one billion gallons annually has been pre- 
dicted by G. K. Bower, with American Air- 
lines, Inc., at LaGuardia Field. He expects 
that by 1954 air transport operators alone 
will be paying more than $70,000,000 an- 
nually for fuels and lubricants, and he 
added that he believed that the airlines 
will be less interested in “super-fuels” than 
in a limited number of grades of gasoline 
which would satisfy varying operating 
needs economically. Earle A. Ryder, Pratt 
& Whitney, stated that gasolines of 91 
octane number are generally satisfactory 
for domestic airline operations. Dr. R. T. 
Goodwin, Shell Oil Co., said that fuels sup- 
pliers desire to limit the number of grades 
of gasoline, and he proposed a maximum of 
five grades: 80 octane for light and medium 
use; 91 for regular use; 92 or 93 octane for 
special use; 100 octane for military use, 
and higher grade for long-range trans- 
oceanic flying. Doctor Goodwin stated 
that wartime experience is extending 
knowledge, and that postwar fuels will 
meet requirements for long-time storage. 


+ * 7 


TALKING "EM DOWN: The CAA crew in the 
control tower at Fairfax Field, Kansas City, 
saved a B-29 and its occupants recently in a 
fight against ice, fire, wild propellers, crippled 
radio and a snowstorm. The pilot was lost and, 
with only straight-down visibility, could hardly 
give a coherent description of the terrain. 
Finally he reported a couple of radio towers, 
and the control tower had a clue. But visibili- 
ty by then was down to one and one-half miles, 
and worsening. They told him to make a 180- 
degree turn and go back over the towers, but 
he lost them and found himself over some 
brightly-lighted streets. They figured he was 
south of town, and headed him north, where he 
encountered heavier snow and lost all contact. 
But a radio-equipped crash truck stationed on 
the field reported engine noise. A couple of men 
in the tower walked out on the open deck and 
pointed east, following the sound. When they 
were pointing northeast, the B-29 was in- 
structed to turn 90 degrees left and hold a 
west course until notified. When the deck 
listeners pointed north-northwest, he was ad- 
vised to make a short 90-degree turn to the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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@ Yes, the B-24 Liberator bomber, Grumman Avenger (torpedo 


plane), the ee Helicat (fighter) are all working for victory as are the 


employees of SOUTHERN AIRCRAFT—who \ produce 
vital components — for these ships. 7 SOUTHE < also 
works for the day of peace when aviation will “ \ lead the era 


of progress. Just as a serenade tail gun turrets, bomb-bay doors, stabil- 

izers and \ fins speak for their producers . .. YOU speak for 
> a 

America with — your purchases of War Bonds. Be sure to keep them to 


purchase Southern's post-war plane. Keep an eye on.... 


AIRCRAFT *® CORPORATION 





PLANT IN GARLAND. DALLAS COUNTY. TEXAS 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 






Editorials and Comment 
SABOTEURS AT WORK 


, 
AST month these columns 
pointed out the tragic re 


lt which certainly w ll befall do 
mestic aviation development if the 
Bu eau of the Bu 1s { ucceeds in torc 
re pp! ig ductions of Civil Aero 
nautics Administration airports serv 
ice personnel. Only last minute con 
gressional actior n now save th 
present CAA rport organization 
with its already iderstafted group ot 


W hom 


technicians and engineers upon 

every community depends for prac 
tic il guidance ind sound idvice in th 
planning, construction ind mainte 


nance of airports ind urport facilities 
Were it t that ¢ 


18 conside ring 


not for the fac Nn gress 
| | 
the ea©&rty 


idoption of a 


| , . 
tremendous national urport program, 


the reductions in personnel might be 


understandabl. 


However. the wholesale elimination 
of airports’ servicc personnel is not the 
only dirty vor? going on in the 
strange campaign to sabotage the 
CAA. Serious curtailment otf CAA 
operated urport control towers 
throughout tl nation is now thre if 
ened Unless speedy congressional a 

on provide th I ind to carry oO 
his essential trafhe control service to 
nilitarv, commer ind private fly 
ne opel ition many towers will cl ss 
d wn or by taken ove through meees 
it) by the milit 1uthorities ol by 
municipalitic I eficiently op 
erated control tow system built up 
ver the vea by the CAA will bx 
»s ind, ) ron difhcult to 
suild. Here again 1 situation threat 

’ vhol ile dissipation ot 
chi c lly t ed F¢ 1c! al career men 

1 wom lispensable to the pres 

Ind I Tety of military 
red ] l chedul d cry 
Viatio 
That t in | op 
« Vvoodup ] e 4 i] \e ‘ 
iutics Adn sn’t news. It’s 
een uit Ipp to in\ Nonr 
Bud ge c ) 1lepartmen 

\ beer mrel | guise of Wa 
mergencies a ) dared to con 
sain. Svmpto t casual | 

VY acti c measures } 
uc ridiculot practices as forcing 
CAA field men to travel around in 
Ford automobile though most 
f them are veteran pilots with thou 
sands of hour n logs. The pencil 


pushing, figure-juggling Budget Bu 


6 


reau not only has failed to provide 


funds tor 
the CAA but also has refused to au- 


for respectable airplanes 
thorize sufficient money to operate the 


few old ships on hand and keep them 


in airworthy condition. What a sad 
commentary on the legally constituted 
responsibility of fostering and en- 
couraging civil aeronautics in the 


United States! 


Then, too, there’s tl 


he little matte 
of publishing and keeping current the 
oficial of 
pilots. The information is in the files 
but the Budget the 


thousand dollars needed to carry 


lists civilian aircraft and 


won't approve 
rew 
on this vital job because of the “man 
power shortage.”” We haven’t observed 
iny woman power shortage around the 
Washington bureaus, except where the 
Federal aviation agency is concerned. 

In the light of postwar potentiali 
ties of civil aviation, the time has come 


to put an end to the penny pinching 
| 


<icking-around the CAA is receiving 
from the Budget Bureau. They are 
straining at gnats and swallowing 


W he n we 
the 


camels up on the Potomac. 


consider that twenty years ago 


Federal government assumed the re 


sponsibility of fostering, developing 


ind regulating civil aviation, how can 


sO called “economy measures” 


these 
be justified? How can official govern 
ment spokesmen trot about the coun 
try making optimistic speeches about 


the gr-r-r-eat future of aviation while 


the same government, through the 


Budget Bureau, knocks the props trom 


under the very agency W hose duties 
ind responsibilities are clearly defined 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938? 
Congress, preoccupied with major wat 
problems, apparently is not aware of 
the ultimate fate in store for domestic 
iviation., 

What is that fate? If the CAA con 
inues to be undermined and sabotaged 


1rough shortage of tunds to carry 


~ 


v 


out its legally constituted duties, then 
it is logical to expect the early estab 
lishment of forty-eight state aeronau 
tical codes, forty-eight different avia 
tion police forces, forty-eight licens 
ing agencies, forty-eight kinds of avia 
taxation, of 
methods of handling air trafiic—all to 


tion hundreds various 


such an extent that the average inter- 
state motor truck operator will think 
he has an easy time of it compared 
with the harassed flier and 
port operators. Also, 
an uncorrelated, haphazard and waste 
Let the 
CAA structure go on cracking unde 


lir trans 


we can expect 


ful airport building fiasco. 


new budget cuts and watch the forty 
eight eager-beaver states take over. At 
this very moment aviation is about to 
be “balkanized” by 


whose legislatures restrictive and du 


many states in 
plicative aviation legislation is being 
Don’t think for a 
and 


considered. minut¢ 


state assumption of safety eco 
nomic regulation won’t come about if 
Uncle Sam continues to whittle away 
at the CAA’s official duties. 

The hour has arrived to stop tak 
this treatment ‘| 


lying down. The 
undercover emasculation of CAA du 


ing 
ties and responsibilities, whether in 
tentional or unintentional, is beginning 
to undermine all hopes for quick re 
accelerated peacetime 
It’s high time 
the 


conversion to 
aviation dev clopments. 
for all of take 


personally oul 


us to matter 


w ith 


up 
representatives 
and senators and with the new Secre 
A. Wallace, 
who is showing a healthy interest in 


His 


hierarchy is 


tary of Commerce, Henry 
civil aviation by learning to fly 
Roosev elt 
Sitting in the driver’s seat 


power in the 
unlimited. 
ind ruling over the destinies of civil 
iviation in the United States so long 
is it comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Commerce Department, Mr. Wal 
lace can, than 


vidual in Washington, bring an 


more any other indi 


end 
to the financial sabotage of the CAA 


and put our Federal aviation agency 


back in business 


LUSCOMBE AND TEXAS 


i ie decision of the Lus 
combe Airplane Corpora 
tion of Trenton, New Jersey, to build 
) plant in Texas on a 


tract 


recently ac 


quired 500-acre of land near 





to the 


Dallas 


adds new significance 
| 
Southwest as a strong contender for 
top spot in the production and sale of 


postwar personal aircraft. The veteran 


Eastern company brings with it a 
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Vise OPULSION 


Lockheed leads again. The sensational jet-propelled 


Lockheed SHOOTING STAR is the fastest, highest-flying super-fighter in all 


the world. Again proof that Lockheed is years ahead in the science of flight. 


LOOK TO VE Le LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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enviable record in prewar lightplane 
ind public acceptance. 
about 


produc tion 


Luscombe’s decision came 
only after several years of thorough 
study and research and after every 
region in the nation was carefully 
inalyzed in order to find the most 
ideal location for aircraft manuta 
Although it is true that new 


I uscombe cx 


turing 
war contracts fore rnc 
postwar implica 


pansit n it this time, 
t should 


ions of the ¢ ympany's choice 
! 
not be overlooked Oo! minimized. 


factory, when added to 


the North Texas airplane manufactu: 
going full tilt, 
cinches the logical expectancy that 


the Dallas-Fort Worth area will 


I he new 


' , 
ing colony already 


emerge as a major center of postwar 
lightplane manufacturing. Continental 
Motors and Southern Aircraft, Lus 
combe’s next-door neighbors, have 
blueprinted the future and are ready, 
willing and able to reconvert from 
war to peace. At near-by Fort W orth, 
the Globe Aircraft ¢ orporation ind 
Johnson Aircrafts, Inc., are now fly 


ing new postwat prototypes, iround 


which will be built their plans to take 
a share of the accelerated postwar 
market. 

Originally an agricultural, oil and 
distribution trade area, the Dallas- 
Fort Worth neighborhood, since the 
beginning of the war in Europe, has 


become a major source of military 


iirplanes. This industrial transforma 
tion has created the machines and 
skilled labor heretofore lacking. These 
necessary elements are now and will 
be available in sufthcient quantity to 
permit sound and economical aircraft 
manufacturing enterprise. The miss 
ing links have been supplied. 

W € don’t know it this time whether 
the Army will keep any of the gat 


: , 
rantuan war-born southwestern mili 


4 


tary urplane factories operating in the 
postwar era This fact lends idditional 
emphasis to the lightplane colony il 
eady established and we're looking 


1] 
forward with confidence to a brilliant 
ind promising future. We join the 

| 1 
members of this colony in welcoming 


1 
Luscombe to the Great Southwest 


GETTING DOWN TO CASES 


ITH due respect to and sin 
cert ippreciation ot the 
Aircraft Committee of the 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 


Personal 


we believe the time has come to fac« 
some fundamental issues regarding the 
long-range future of the personal ut 
craft manutacturers 

As now constituted, the ACCA Per 
sonal Aircraft Committee is powerless 
to accomplish ill the many urgent 
missions so vital to lucrative postw i! 
operations. Limited by part time 


executive effort, a_ relatively small 
budget and an understandable fear of 
talking too much about postwar plans, 
the committee has been forced by 
propriety to take the back seat and 
speak only when it has been spoken 
to. In spite of this uncomfortablk 
position, tied is it 38 to the apron 
strings of all-out war production, the 
committee has managed to protect th 
interests of the personal aircraft manu 
facturers in several matters concern 
ing Federal aviation policy. Likewiss 
several important 


educational missions, most noteworthy 


if has carried out 
' 
being the airport and airpark cam 
paign instituted last year 

But in view of what’s actually need 


' ; 
ad, the committee s 


activities have 
been mere surface-scratching. The pet 
sonal aircraft manufacturers desperate 
ly need an aggressive, vigorous, hard- 
hitting public and press relations cam 
paign, adequately financed and prope 

ly organized with a full time staff. If 


the ACCA feels that the time is not 


ripe tor sponsoring the 


program, the 
marmufacturers might well consid 
the alternative of organizing an in 
terim association for the purpose of 
preparing the way for immediate post 
War conversion to healthy, competi 
tive and profitable markets 

The personal airplane manufac 
turers, if organized as a group, might 
well take a leaf from the book of the 
two Aircraft War Production Coun 
cils, whose effectiveness can be traced 
back largely to the active participa 
tion of the the major military aircraft 
The most pres 


he personal it 


company presidents. 

ing problems facing t 
plane manufacturers are common to 
ill the 


enough to demand the individual at 


manufacturers and weighty 
tention of each company’s key execu 
tives. These common problems should 
be attacked now, not six months afte 
the war is over. 

When we consider that most of the 
uirplanes manufactured in the prewar 
days were sold to people who make a 
living out of aviation, the urgency of 
reaching the thousands of business con 
cerns, local, state and federal agencies 
and the tens of thousands of private 
individuals who compose the greatest 
aircraft market in history, can readily 
be appreciated. Such weighty prob- 
lems as market analysis, co-ordinated 
public and press relations, the investi- 
gation of and publicizing new uses for 
business, 


airplanes in industry and 


public education and airport develop- 
ment are just a few of the jobs the 
entire industry must shoulder as an 
industry. While a few companies 
might hit one or two of the prob- 
lems in a limited way, co-operative 
effort of all the personal airplane manu- 
facturers would accomplish a bang-up 
job on a thorough, national scale. 
We must stop dealing in generali- 
ties about postwar private flying and 
get down to specific cases. The public 
ear is all cocked and primed for news 
with substance in it instead of the 
wind and speculation they’ve been 
getting. Hardly a day goes by that 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
khaki-clad visitor or two and a half 
dozen letters from men in uniform 
wanting to know what kind of civil 


doesn’t have a 


aviation set-up they will be coming 
home to, where their opportunities lie, 
and the specific kind of airplanes that 
will be available. Hundreds of com- 
munities are groping about for sound 
udvice in formulating their plans to 
get on the aviation map, how to build 
idequate airfields without federal 
money, W hen to start and how to zo 
ibout it. 

A public and press relations counsel 
for non-scheduled civil aviation can 
do more in ploughing the ground and 
getting good seed planted for future 
harvesting than a billion dollars of 
Federal funds on the WPA system. 
[he personal aircraft manufacturers 
will have to carry the ball but we pre- 
dict that once they’re organized, 
healthy support will come pouring in 
from every other branch of the avia 
tion manufacturing industry. 


NEW TRANSPORTS 


¥ hen terrific costs involved 
in the emergency reconver- 
sion of surplus military transports into 
commercial airliners renders the prac- 


temporary, stop-gap 
operation which should be eliminated 


tice at best a 


just as quickly as possible. 

One significant development inso- 
far as the airlines are concerned may 
be found in the recent announcement 
that the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has agreed to permit the aircraft 
division of the War Production Board 
to act as claimant agency for the air 
transport industry. This means that 
the airlines finally will be placed on 
a war necessity basis and pave the way 
for acquiring brand new airplanes in- 
stead of being forced to use obsolete 
military surplus craft that cost as 
much to reconvert as new equipment 
would cost. This is the “break” our 
airlines have been waiting for. 
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GLIDAIR 


for 
the present 


Just as United Air 
Lines has planned 
for the future Age 
of Flight by ordering $25,000,000 worth of 
DC-4 and DC-6 airplanes, so has Glidden 
prepared with its line of Glidair Flying Colors. 
Today, United Mainliners and Cargoliners, flying 
more than 100,000 miles every 24 hours, are kept 
in perfect order by maintenance crews whose 
efforts won the 1944 “Class A”’ Aviation 
Magazine Maintenance Award. In that 
maintenance, Glidair paints and dopes 


swag 
MEViEeLESHED 










are used on the entire United Air Lines fleet. 
Glidden paints are used not only on United’s Main- 
liners and Cargoliners, but also on the company’s 
automotive ground equipment, hangars and build- 
ings, floors, general hangar and shop equipment. 
Se 2.2 

There is a Glidair finish for every aircraft need. 
And the service of a Glidden aircraft paint en- 
gineer is available free whenever you have a 
special paint problem. Just notify your 
Glidair Distributor listed below or write 
direct to Glidden Headquarters. 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Aviation Sales Headquarters . 


1833 S. Normal Avenue ° 


Chicago, Illinois 


GLIDAIR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Distributed by 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP...... Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Illinois 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP... .Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohio 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP.. .1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colorado 
Ey Ps Bec ccccceccctvennes ... Robertson, Missouri 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... .108 Grand Ave., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... ..123 Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tennessee 
MAULDIN AIRCRAFT. i ieieaeitiite Brownsville, Texas 
OMAHA AIRCRAFT COMPANY. . 2525 Farnam Street, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
BEACON AIRMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO................ le Mars, lowa 


A. W. WHITAKER......... 3368 N. E. Union Ave., Portland 8, Oregon 
SEES bhetecosnceecnes 3321 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY...... Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC., Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
SOUTHWEST AIRCRAFT & MOTOR SUPPLY........ Fort Worth, Texas 
U. &, Ce GOs occ wcccccccsccccccescces Ambler, Pa. 
THE W. B. MATTHEWS CO.....Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC..............55. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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By Major Al Welléam4, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


















“WILL YOU SEND PROOF 
WITH YOUR L.K-F., 


PLEASE?” 



















LET'S HAVE AN UNDERSTANDING! 


Che Little Known Facts About Well Known Planes Dept. is good! It’s inter- 


esting, informative, and entertaining. That’s because the Little Known Facts 
you fellows send in are interesting, informative, and entertaining. For which 
we thank you prettily—and commission you Perch Pilots (bottom rung 
BUT 
W ¢ 
' 


get us! 


to think that there’s a certain subversive element out to 
‘"Wipe Out Williams!”’ 
Known Fact into the Perch that’ll maybe get us 


are beginning 
Saboteurs whose motto is We suspect they 
Little 


aviation forever. 


are trying to slip a 
thrown out of 


\ letter from Mass., tells about a certain British ship with a landing-flap 


arrangement which is “‘connected to the airstream!’’ (What do they use, 
rivets?) Another fellow writes about the ‘‘R5D Consolidated Coronado (the 
freight-hauling version of the Liberator 

Well, the R5D is the ‘‘'Skymaster . the Coronado is a PB2Y ... and 


neither of them has anything in common with a Liberator! 


So will you be a little more careful in checking your Little Known Facts? 


Result was an in- 
Ititude 


gr SS 


fan to cool the engine! 
>», high-a 
cruising speed, and 


crease in the rate of climl 






pe rrormance, 


Pte 
ur 


SOME FAN, EH KID? 


| load of the planes in which the engine 
has been tested. 

An oil refiner wasn’t satisfied with the 

refining of lubricating oils. 


His solution was simple—he added a 


An « . was satisfied with step to the refining technique which vir- 
€ CO 5 Ol power pla tually refined oil which had already been 
His soluti is simple—he added a refined! Result was a decrease in the 















Now here’s a fact that Flutter dug 
up: In one day's fighting, a tank 
will Dur OO See 
an extra War 


neavy 
5 Of gasoline! 
oughntta Duy 


Bond this month? 














OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 


amount of carbon-forming and sludge- 
making fractions left in the oil. 

Effect was more actual lubrication from 
a quart of oil. 
Name is Gulfpride. 
Maker is Gulf. 
Try wt! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Arnold Paulson of Wallace, So. Dak. 
becomes this month's first Perch Pilot 
(br) with: 

















span than 


B-29 props have a greater 
the wing-span of some small airplanes, 
one of which had a wingspread of 12 
feet! 


Rockdale S.. 
wins his commis- 


Joseph Donaher, 69 
Mattapan 26, Mass., 
sion with: 

To fool observers, false propellors 
were attached to the P-59 (JP job) when 
it was moved from the factory to the 
testing area! 

We hope we won't have trouble with 
the Army for the following promotion: 
Pye. D. H. Kenyon, Bomb. Sq. 


435 


(VH), 333 Bomb. Gp. (VH), Army Air 
Field, Great Bend, Kansas, is hereby 
commissioned a Perch Pilot (br) for: 


The heaviest items on the B-29 are 
not engines, or radio equipment, or 
armament—but the rivets, bolts, screws 
and other fasteners, which weigh more 
than all the engines together! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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MANUFACTURERS 
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When aircraft parts or assemblies are 
turned over to Doak for manufacture, 
the entire production job is done right 
here. For the Doak plant is a com- 
plete, self-contained metal-working 
factory with all necessary processing 
departments. A “plus factor’ at Doak 
is the long background of our key 
personnel in aviation...all of whom 
have at least 15 years experience in 


aircraft production. The result of 
these specialized facilities and “know- 
how” has been a source of keen 
satisfaction to the prime contractors 
we serve in the maintenance of vol- 
ume quality-production on schedule 
and in the development of many cost- 
cutting production short cuts. Doak 
Aircraft Company, Inc. Torrance, 


California. 
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Pacihc Airmotive 


aviation’s oldest and largest maintenance and supply com- 
pany, announces the opening of a new $500,000 base at Anchorage, Alaska 


NOW in operation, PAC offers — 


The finest and most complete aircraft engine and accessory overhaul, main- 
tenance, service and supply facilities 


1p iil 


’ a ! 
MOCKS Of Supplies — actually 1m stock 


AMSCO and PAC “‘shop-tested” service equipment 


rt Anchorage as a prime service point on your 


Other PAC bases: 
BURBANK : . Lockheed Air Terminal 
GLENDALE . ‘ . 6265 San Fernando Rd. 
OAKLAND . , , Oakland Airport 
SAN DIEGO : : . . « « §544-7th Avenue 
KANSAS CITY ‘ . « « « « 1628 McGee Street 
SEATTLE .. >e«eewee ss » & Rae eee oe 


IFIC 
OTIVE 


world airway’s map 


-~MAJORS LEAD THE FIELD 
~SUPPLIES COVER THE FIELD 
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U. S. Carrier Launches Navy's Grumman Hellcats 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION. Bethpage. L.1.N.Y 


Paws 
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Sets New Standards for DEPENDABILITY and TWIN-ENGINE ECONOMY 


i 


} 
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Marines flew their first fleet of Commandos from San 


13 hours.. 


stop across unbroken waters. And, each Commando 


Diego to Honolulu in .2.660 miles non- 
flew ata gross weight of 50,000 Ibs. In such gruelling 
operations as Midway, the Gilbert Islands. Tarawa and 
Saipan, Curtiss Commandos sped vital cargoes of troops 
in fifteen 


and supplies evacuated the wounded. Yet, 


months, the Marines never lost a single Commando. 


Under the hardest of pounding in this and the other 
theaters of war, Curtiss Commandos have piled up in- 
valuable flight and operating experience which Curtiss 
engineers have used to full advantage in developing 


the Commando to its present high stage of perfection. 


When the Commando again “dons its civvies” as the 
world’s largest and fastest twin-engine, luxury transport. 


tirlines will be offered a thoroughly proven airplane 


Passed the toughest 


i tes 


i 





TELL YOU 


whose operating economy cannot be matched on short 
and medium range flights that aecount for over 90% 
of all domestic air travel. 

Combining twin-engine economy with a seating capac- 
ity of 36-42 passengers and 526 cubie feet of cargo 
space, the Commando should earn the airline operator 
a maximum net profit from the anticipated postwal 
increase in both passenger and cargo business. Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Airplane Division, St. Louis. Mo. 
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urtiss 


é ‘ommando 





tests ever given a Transport Plane 
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THE SPERRY ATTITUDE GYRO OFFERS FREEDOM FROM 
CAGING -TUMBLING + MISINTERPRETATION - FATIGUE 


No: for the first time, the pilot knows the attitude of his plane 
LY continuously, at any flight angle, regardless of visibility or extreme 
turbulence. 


An electrically driven gyro stabilizes a sphere which is universally 
mounted—without limit stops—allowing full 360 degrees freedom of 
indication about the roll and pitch axes of the airplane. (The airplane 


actually maneuvers around the indicating sphere.) No caging is needed! 


Pattern indication by daylight or by artificial light gives the pilot a 
quick, visual picture of his attitude at all times—a single glance tells 
the story. Thus the pilot can control his aircraft under instru ment 
conditions for long periods without fatigue. 


The Sperry Attitude Gyro makes instrument flying safer, easier, and 
more versatile. Write our Aeronautical Department for further in- 


formation, 


4 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


* 
a 
Gi») Leviton ty the She FY be rfc ration LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
——_ 


i 
Qe CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN + HONOLULU 


GYROSCOPICS « ELECTRONICS «¢ RADAR « AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION « SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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21 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in 
propeller craftsmanship goes 
into every Fahlin propeller. And 
every Fahlin propeller is cali- 
brated and tested before re- 
ceiving its final “ready-to-fly” 
okay. 


A few of the reasons why a 
FAHLIN PROPELLER de- 
livers superior performance 
are (1) Fahlin’s exclusive 
airfoil design increases effi- 
ciency, helps to eliminate 
flutter, adds years to the 
propeller’s service, (2) only 
selected birch is used — 
thoroughly seasoned and 
tested, (3) finest Zapon 
finish furnishes extra pro- 
tection from elements, 
(4) perfectly balanced and 
calibrated, (5) double 
thickness tipping pro- 
vides greater strength on 


tips and leading edge. 




































Use a Fahlin propeller 
first, last and always for 
superior performance, 
strength, and depend- 
ability. Get the most 
from your engine—use 
all those “horses” —and 
enjoy the added pleas- 
ure and pride that 
comes from having a 
truly fine propeller. 


























Jeena 
tee mr 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 







FREE folder sent on re- 
quest—gives full details 
of Fahlin features. W rite 
TODAY for your copy. 




















Progress That Counts 
Healthiest signpost for immediate improvement in non- 
scheduled private flying activity is the constant increase 
in student pilot certificates issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. In February, 1944, CAA issued 1,914 stu- 
dent certificates, and in February of this year, 4,158. The 
month of February has never been one of the best months 
so the increase means something. A total of 55,820 cer- 
tificates were issued last year and with the rate of issuance 
up sharply, expectations are that the figure might hit 
100,000 for 1945. 
7 * * 


Jet Developments Coming to Light 

Pratt & Whitney has both jet and gas turbine engines; 
Chance Vought has “an entirely new” Navy fighter; West- 
inghouse will bid for postwar commercial aviation turbine 
business. (See page 74). 

All that has been officially said about Ryan Aeronautical 
Company’s new Navy fighter is that it is of “radical de- 
sign.” Now comes this interesting circumstance: De- 
Havilland Aircraft Company’s R. E. Bishop, chief de- 
signer, and C. T. Wilkins, assistant designer, recently 
dropped in on Ryan at San Diego. Their mission was de- 
scribed by the Ryan plant paper as being “to get ideas 
from our production methods and, incidentally, to get a 
good squint at the fighting plane Ryan is turning out for 
the Navy.” They left with comment that “Ryan has some- 
thing which should give our enemies the surprise of their 
lives.”” Note: England’s newest fighter has been revealed 
by the British Air Ministry as a jet-propelled DeHavilland, 
and Bishop and Wilkins are described by Ryan as being 
“ardent proponents of jet propulsion and small fighters 
equipped with more than one power plant; they scowled 
at some jet-propelled models which they called ‘much too 
big’ for fighter operations.” 

* * * 


Lower Prices for Accessories 

You won’t necessarily have to wait until personal plane 
output soars to obtain instruments and accessories at more 
reasonable prices than before. Several dependable manu- 
facturers are preparing them now. Included in the new 
products will be at least two moderate-priced, lightweight 
automatic pilots for the personal flier. One is planned by 
Lear and another is being readied by a manufacturer who 
isn’t ready to talk yet. Price commitments haven’t been 
made, and the adjective “low” doesn’t mean “cheap.” 


* * ” 


Emphasis on Hangars 

Aircraft engineering ingenuity is being applied by a 
Texas firm in the preparation of a smart design for in- 
dividual hangars. It will be of metal and incorporate sev- 
eral construction features new to the hangar business. In- 
cidentally, several prominent aircraft distributors and 
dealers are looking into the prospects of marketing 
individual hangars with their planes, financing both on the 
same paper and delivering both as a “package.” 


* . * 


Radar Developments 

“Mickey,” the device which makes it possible to bomb 
through clouds, is no longer so mysterious. Robert F. Six, 
president of Continental Air Lines, says “Mickey” is a 
radar gadget and that CAL is installing it in B-29’s. It is 
effective not only to bomb with but to spot surfaced sub- 
marines at night, assist in landing planes when the run 
ways are socked in and to locate fliers down on the ocean. 
... Liberators equipped with “locating devices” and called 
have dealt Jap ships and airdromes misery 
British radar gadgets were used 


“Snoopers” 
for many months 
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"Dang these one-wheel 
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landings... 





There’s a sure way to fix that... Aerco actuators won't 
let you down on one wheel. Reliability and performance are built in — 
Ralph nadie 
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Call 6-5491 
AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 
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PARTS DEPARTMENT 


ot parts for your aircraft, engine and their accessories, 


Along with our large stock 


we also carry a complete stock of pilot equipment, 


including Flying Jackets, Manuals, Plotters, Maps, etc 





e/L SALES €O. 


TEXAS 





MEACHAM FIELD FORT WORTH, 
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by Navy gunners to sink the German battleship Scharn- 
horst at an “incredibly long range” and earlier by fighters 


during the Battle of Britain. . Aircraft designers and 
modifiers are tearing their hair trying to streamline air- 
borne radar equipment. It’s next to impossible, and unless 
something is done, new planes will have to be designed 
around the equipment. 


* * * 


New Equipment for Carriers 

No finer planes have been in combat than Grumman's 
Helleats and Avengers and United Aircraft’s Vought 
Corsairs. They have not only bested enemy carrier types 
but have repeatedly mastered Japanese land-based types. 
But the Japs are putting newer types into action which 
are more of a threat than those our carriers met a yea 
ago. The newer Nips are being encountered in the en- 
emy’s home areas. Development of super Navy fighters 
and torpedo bombers has been under way for months and 
they probably would have entered combat by now except 
for rigorous testing and extra requirements which char- 
acterize Bureau of Aeronautics procurement. These in- 
clude jet-propelled craft as well as faster, more effective 
dive bombers and torpedo bombers. No names or specific 
types are being talked by the Navy, but it is common 
knowledge the carrier forces will more than offset Jap- 
anese developments in the not-too-distant future. In 
addition to stiff Navy tests, delay is also due to cautious 
Navy development of pilot and crew proficiency with new 
equipment, 

— 7. * 


V-E Day Moving Won't Be Simple 

The problem of basing as many Allied bombers within 
range of Japan as are being used to finish off Germany 
will influence strategy against the Nips. Only super 
bombers such as B-29 and B-32, plus fighters, can make 
effective use of the small islands stretching from the 
Marianas to Tokyo. There is more room on Formosa, but 
B-17’s and B-24’s operating from there won’t do much 
damage to the Jap homeland. If the China coast is invaded, 
and dozens of big air bases constructed, the range will 
still be too great for types smaller than the supers. It 
looks as if super bombers and carrier-based equipment will 
be the only means of carrying strategic air power to Jap 
home industries, including those in Manchuria, for many 
months to come—unless Russian developments materialize 
sooner. Meanwhile, the thousands of B-17’s and B-24’s 
now used in Europe will have few places to go after V-E 
Day. Vice Chairman W. L. Batt of WPB has said the 
AAF will have to be “pretty completely 
for the war against Japan. 


re-equipped”’ 


* * * 


Long-Range Schedules Coming 

Air travelers and operators alike received news of Boe 
ing’s C-97 flight from Seattle to Washington in six hours 
three minutes and fifty seconds with more than casual 
interest. The day of commercial nonstop and one-stop 
transcontinental schedules is just around the corner. DC-4’s 
have been flying nonstop from the U. S. to Paris for some 
time now. Virtually unnoticed recently was the nonstop 
flight of a DC-4 from Hawaii to El Paso, Texas. It carried 
Donald Nelson and other VIP. 


* * * 


Airport Managers in Spotlight 

months have been showing 
greater interest in airport profits and losses. Slip-shod 
business methods, absurd contracts and rentals, lacka- 
daisical merchandising and customer treatment are being 
recognized. Those who would make their airport operators 
more efficient and businesslike will next realize that good 
cities which 


Municipalities in recent 


airport management demands better salaries 


underpay their airport executives will continue to hold 
the sack, for as managers become smarter operators, alert 
cities elsewhere will hire them away. 

* * * 
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A startling number of good flying days are 
lost to pilots who want to fly but find the 
contact method wearisome when visibility 


is restricted by “horizon haze.” 


With good instruments and the ability to 
follow them. such conditions are no deter- 
rent to easy, safe and useful flight. And 
further, knowing how to use instruments 
is excellent protection in case the weather 


really does get thic k en route. 


rhe trend in the planes of the future is in- 


creased speed and longer range to expand 


KOLLSMAN 


iat 
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Window in the Sky 






cross-country travel. But this new utility 
cannot be realized without competent in- 
struments and competence in using them. 
So if you’re planning your future flying 
with instruments in mind, you're right. 
They will open up new avenues of the 
sky for your enjoyment and benefit. 


| “ - 
Write today for our interesting and 
informative booklet, “Facts About 
Kollsman Aircraft Instruments”! 
Kollsman Instrument Division, 
Square D Company, 80-08 45th 


Avenue, Elmhurst, New York. 


><> 





“Kollsman” is the standard of accuracy 
on the airlines of the nation! 


This is the Kollsman Sensitive 
Altimeter with which most of the 
nation’s airliners are equipped and 
upon which they depend for safe 
flying procedures. The Kollsman 
Instruments you'll buy for your own 
plane will be just as dependable. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE 


COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 
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William P. Lear agrees with us that radio equipment is 

too complex, bulky and expensive. . . . But he’s going to 

do something about it. . . . Blind flying poses problems for 
personal fliers... . A warning about hidden taxes. 


Prospects for Radio Aids 

HE other day in New York, 

we heard William P. Lear, 
the father of Lear radios, address the 
Aviation Writers Association. His 
talk was interesting and timely and 
collaborated some of the notions we 
have expressed in these columns. From 
what we hear and have seen with ou 
own eyes, there appears to be little 
or nothing in the way of thinking, 
seeing, controlling, measuring, flying 
straight, flying level, flying blind, 
landing blind, etc., ad infinitum, that 
cannot be done electronically. 

The hitch comes in the fact that in 
most cases and for most applications, 
the equipment is complex, bulky, 
heavy and expensive 

Mr. Lear and his company have de 
veloped some very excellent communi- 
cation apparatus and Lear has pio- 
neered wonderful blind or in 
strument flying equipment and instru- 
ment landing methods and equipment 

We personally flew into Columbus 
one day in a small storm so bad we 
could only see straight down. Not 
being familiar with the country, we 
would never have found the airport 
had we not able to tune the 
automatic direction finder (built and 
installed by Lear) to the control towe1 
at Columbus. We spied the airport 
at the identical moment that the 
needle turned around and _ pointed 
backwards, indicating that we had just 
passed over the control tower. That 
is pretty close work and we feel that 
may 


some 


been 


in that particular instance, it 
have saved our foolish neck. 
That particular automatic direction 
finder cost us $1,500, plus installation 
charges, and we also needed a $500 
transmitter to go with it. Both these 
items about fifty 
or sixty pounds and occupied a con- 
siderable space. Mr. Lear now tells 
us that he has an automatic direction 
finder scheduled for the postwar era 
which will also perform several other 
functions in the aircraft and which 
weighs a total, installed, of under 
twenty-five pounds. The price of the 
system will be within reach of small 


together weighed 


plane owners 

Mr. Lear intimated that some de- 
velopments utilizing radar principles 
may be useful and may become a part 
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of every vehicle, including automo- 
biles, trains, airplanes, etc. He ex- 
pects it will be necessary for the CAA 
to operate traffic control systems not 
unlike our automobile traffic lights 
in a quantity proposition rather than 
an individual one as at present. Traf- 
fic is probably going to be so thick a 
control tower will have to use some 
other method which will be capable of 
directing several aircraft simultane- 
ously. It is possible that radar may 
solve this problem and that control 
towers will be able to visualize all 
traffic within fifty miles, spotting 
each aircraft and observing its motion 
at all times on a single large cathode 
ray screen. 

Just before this war started, the 
CAA had a plan for replacing all air 
ways radio facilities and traffic con- 
trol facilities with high frequency 
equipment. This equipment has the 
tremendous advantage that it is free 
of static, fading, etc., and also that 
the spectrum is very much greater 
and can accommodate many thousands 
additional radio stations without con- 
gestion or confusion. 

It has an additional advantage in 
that at least on the higher frequency 
the radio signal travels on a direct 
straight line and therefore may not 
be heard past the range of width, 
which is in most cases at an altitude 
of three or four thousand feet from 
fifty to 100 miles. Thus radio trans 
mitters three or four hundred miles 
away on exactly the same frequency 
would not interfere as they do pres- 
ently 

Mr. Léar said that especially fo 
the private aircraft this high fre- 
quency equipment has not proved to 
be economical from the first cost 
standpoint, as the present equipment 
costs from two to five times as much 
as ordinary equipment. Transmitters 
and receivers have always been ex- 
pensive but we believe doubling or 
tripling the expense would seriously 
handicap many prospective Owners 


Dependability Needed 
It is possible that Mr. Lear and 
other manufacturers in this field may 
find that a not too complex converter 
may make present radio equipment 
satisfactory for both the present and 








the new frequencies that will be de- 
veloped. For several years while the 
transition is going on, it will be neces- 
sary for people to have both long 
and short wave or high and low fre- 
quency equipment, if they are to uti- 
lize all facilities. Since many aircraft 
are limited both as to weight and ex- 
pense, this will not be satisfactory 
unless certain modifications of a sim- 
ple and inexpensive nature can be 
made, 

We had some experience not many 
months ago in which it was necessary 
to convert a number of aircraft to a 
considerable higher frequency and 
still be able to utilize existing radio 
ranges and control tower facilities. 
This was done in some cases by the 
development of a very light and cheap 
converter which very effectively 
served to utilize one receiver for both 
frequency ranges. We are certain 
that a man with the engineering 
ability Mr. Lear has displayed in the 
past can certainly do wonders with 
this problem and we are expecting 
him to announce such a gadget by 
the time it is required. 

For some years, we have been de- 
signing and developing in our own 
plant electronic equipment to do many 
specialized jobs. We have made elec- 
tronic equipment that has been to the 
South Pole and, what is even more 
remarkable, that has been stuck in a 
pipe and lowered into the bowels of 
the earth to ten and twelve thousand 
feet, encountering pressures that have 
crushed very hard steel cylinders in 
some cases (up to 10,000 pounds per 
square inch) and where the tempera- 
tures have approached 350° F. (Some 
solder melts or at least softens at this 
temperature so you can see what 
problems may be involved.) We have 
built this equipment the best we 
know how and have constantly im- 
proved it to make it more suitable, 
more field-worthy and more trouble- 


proof. In spite of this, we have oc- 
casional failures in our experience 
with aircraft radio equipment. We 


have also had a number of failures in 
our CAP operations in the anti-sub- 
marine work. Radio failures contrib- 
uted more than their proper share of 
difficulties. This experience has also 
(Continued on page 64) 
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POWER T O wiiN 


“Grasshopper” planes again made headlines when 
General Douglas MacArthur triumphantly marched back 













Awarded to the 





Detroit and Muskegon into Manila. In the skilled hands of versatile American 
a. | ae pilots, these highly maneuverable, Continental-powered 
Bay vB planes were first over the Philippine capital to spot 


artillery and fortifications. 


The startling and brilliant feats of these ‘‘Grasshoppers’’ 


; in many capacities are almost incredible. 
Y Doll P , Tool , 
Bey Wer weclegecl aoa Pen Continental Red Seal Power — the Power to Win — is 


also contributing much as the motive force of Tanks, 
Tank Destroyers, Amphibians and many more types of 
——— vital fighting equipment on all fighting fronts. 


»—Lontinental Motors [orporation 


Airccratt Fngine fjivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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They will Jive .to be the citizens, husbands and 
fathers of the future. Hundreds of thousands of 
American boys, wounded on far-off battle fronts, are 


being restored to health and life because medical 


care, through the swift sure mercy of air transpor- 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


Whey shall wi7 he/ 





tation, is only a few hours away. Douglas workers, 
builders of planes for the airlines yesterday and 
tomorrow, are glad that today their skill can thus 
bring prolonged life to the country’s heroes. This 


is our first obligation until the war is over. 


ago AFR 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: A Ame an Aviation — A an Airtines — American Export Airlines — Branif’ Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — 
t t A t Delt ay Easte a Lines — Hawaiian Airlines Infand Air Lines M Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines — 
N thwest A P a) ‘ Airways Pe ty!va a-Centra Air « Transcontinental & Western Air - United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A 8 Acrotransport 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


‘Here, Herrenvolk and sons of the Sun, is what a Thunderbolt pilot sees as he peels off to wipe you out 













You've heard about the Thunderbolt? Of course you have, but as we say in our quaint American way 
you ain't heard nothin’ yet... You've brought ‘em down?... well, that happens, too, but at what a cost men, 
what a cost...The records tell that gratifying story. @, And naturally you've examined with awe, these 
instruments and other details of the few ships that fall into your hands...so we don't hesitate to publish this 
fine view. @, Confidentially, we’re well aware that if you had the blueprints and complete specifications, you 
haven't the time... you haven't the material...and more important still... you haven't, and never have had, 


the kind of people...with the kind of spirit and the free- “THE RECORDS OF FIGHTER 
SQUADRONS EMPHASIZE THE UN- 
MATCHABLE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
name ‘Thunderbolt’, a synonym for allied air supremacy THUNDERBOLT AND ITS PILOTS. 





man’s pride of accomplishment, which have made the 
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THE QUESTION OF COST... How much 





—enginecred stubilits throuah the ise of 
a patented stabilizing bar which acts much 


like al gyroscope, 


WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH A HELICOPTER? 
Bell Atreraft feels that the helicopter wall 
deve lop through various stages 


First. it will be used by industrial Concerns 


that need it and can aflord maimten 


cilities and profession il pilots 


Second. the helicopter will get into other 
commercial channels when circumstances 

make it possible to use them more wiadcls 

if Phird., and later ot thie hie Hhcaopter wl be 
ters usec bs Sportsmen pilots ana ¢ crs wh 
u Wa t safe, dependable air travel reat icss 


of terrain conditions and despite pout 


weather And finally, helicopters will vet 


a helicopter cost 2 
wen into the general market 
Th I< iis thre kind ma si el - 
Bell Aireralt docs not believe that tl hel 
\ ‘ ter Dutit, the volume of product ind 
‘ copter will compete with fix » planes, 
ma ther iT s 
! but rather that it wil « ip) cw mea 
I} tb hel ers. however. \ ot 
ul still untapped held of thhing, a new dimen- 
‘ \\ IM it oO ‘ tl a 
. . ' sion ol flight 
| mie hn I fi fn s will 
| foot 
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" | fy ra ‘ uy we have tried to te venerally low helt 
‘ ‘ 
hi rs lor S ss pury es. For such copters work: what they can be used for; 
I ‘ s¢ 
cost I pter will be ol less and how we th K about them 
‘ ! ce tha t\ If vou would like to know more. a booklet 
, pter t 
Low ‘ , ‘ rs will con vith giving details regarding the Bell helicopter 
\ ' iss production and further deve nent will be mailed without obligation. Write the 
> ] , 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, 2050 Eloiwood 
\ ul of ABOUT STABILITY... One of th st - 
Avenue. Buffalo 7, New York 
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Shecialized uses for the helicopter are many and 3 





Forest fire control 





Suburban ambulance 
service 
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PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 
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Pipe line patrol Coast Guard rescue work 
and disaster relief 


eliveries. feede es fc mmercia nes 


wr h x ] terminal fa hres, and many other uses 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N.) 
firacobra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 Fighters 
firacomet {meria’s First Jet Propr lled Plane 


The Bell Helic pler 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
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The Dector Says NO! 


Are you allergic to horse hair? If so, you can’t get a 


student permit. 


A healthy revolt against unreason- 


able physical requirements points up an ancient 
deterrent to private flying. 


ee HI ipplicant shall have 
no organic or functiona 


structural defect or limita 
1 1 a ail 
tion which would interfere with th 


disease OI 


sate piloting of aircraft, or other du 


has 


tics of his airman certificate” 
brought more di couragement to the 
hopes of many would-be private pilots 
than any othe 
books. The fullest realization of the 


priesthood of the cockpit” can be 


re gulation on tne 


realized only after onc has passed the 
physical examination ind has been 
permitted” to soar aloft alone 

When Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
t Commerce recently 


1 ! ' 1 


;, : 
hat he intended to learn to fly, so that 


innounced 


he might better understand the prob 


1 
lems involved in flying, I could 


1 
t 


imagine him driving fifty miles to see 


1 CAA medical examiner; meeting a 


man who had little interest in avia 


' 


tion and a poor conception of what it 
takes from 
fly; paying $6 


‘ 
bly being told at the conclusion of the 


rt 


1 
i pny SIC il standpoint CO 


in advance” and possi 


examination that if he has “hay fever” 


in season, he must nave a special exami 


nation by an allergist recognized by 
’ American Medical Association, 
and if the results show that he 1S al 
ler gic to ragw ed, ne will not be pel 
mitted to fly except under a ruling ot 
1 CAA Medica! Division at Wash 
yn, D. ( id d ig the ragweed 

ison he ¢ ( fly a il] 
Imagin y disappointment when 
| read in the afternoon paper that Mr. 


Wallace had hurried from work to the 
National \irpo 
to take his first 
Assistant Chief of the General Inspec 
tion Division of the CAA. 

The idea of Henry Wallace 


- 
equired to go through such an ordeal 


yesterday afternoon 


flying lesson from the 


being 


sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? Well, it 
sounds just as ridiculous to thousands 


} 


have been doing 


Many 


1 | 
nave had exactly the same experience 


, 
of private pilots who 


the same thing tor many years. 


I have described and have lost out on 
the “home stretch” because of hay 
fever, mild forms of asthma, allergy 
to dog hair or “horse dandruff,” ade 
noids which “interfere with nasal res 

malformation or any 


p ition O l 
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By 
JAMES W. 
BATCHELOR 


Washington Attor- 
ney, United Pilots 
& Mechanics As- 


sociation 





the tongue producing 


interference with speech.” 


condition of 


Need for Reform 

During the past two years many 
urticles have been written about the 
need for reform of the physical re- 
quirements for private pilot certifi- 
cates. Most of them have been ex 
pressions of opinions based upon a few 
isolated cases of hardship which ulti- 
mately came to light. The only scien- 
tific approach to the problem was the 
Dean Brimhall report made about two 
years ago which concluded that physi- 
cal defects as defined by existing medi- 
cal standards had practically no con- 
nection with the proneness of pilots 
toward accidents. The CAA Medical 
Division denied the accuracy of the 
Brimhall report and claimed that the 
accident reports which were studied 
in compiling the study were “hand- 
picked” before the study began. This 
was denied by Mr. Brimhall and the 
Medical Division has not brought forth 
iny proof of its charge. 

The lack of dependable statistics 
ind the deluge of charges and counter- 
charges revolving around the whole 
medical problem of pilots 
prompted United Pilots & Mechanics 
Association of Washington, D. C., to 
obtain from applicants who had been 


priv ate 


denied medical certificates some of the 
reasons given for the denials and to 
seek to determine whether such rea 
sons had any reasonable relation to 
the ability of the applicant to pilot an 
uirplane safely. 

The first 
the fact that the letter which advises 
he applicant of the denial of a medi 


startling discovery was 


cal certificate does not state the reason 
why he failed to meet the “physica! 
standards for Airmen prescribed in 
the Civil Air Regulations.” The second 
startling discovery was the fact that 
the doctor who gave the physical 
examination is forbidden by the Medi- 
cal Division to give the applicant a 
copy of his findings. The third star- 
tling discovery was the fact that the 
medical examiner is forbidden to let 
any individual or groups of individuals 
examine the Handbook for Medical 
Examiners or to reproduce any portion 
of it for their inspection. 

“Why should the rules by which 
physical fitness is to be judged be 
kept secret from the public?” United 
Pilots & Mechanics Association wanted 
to know. When individual letters be 
gan to come in from disappointed ap 
plicants all over the country, the reason 
became more apparent. Joe Doaks, who 
had a stiff knee, was denied a certifi- 
cate; Tom Smith, with one weak eye 
which could not be corrected with 
glasses, but who could see perfectly 
with the other one, had been denied; 
Mary Jones, legless since childhood, but 
who could fly a rudderless airplane with 
ease and precision, was rejected; Rich- 
ard Rowe who furnished a doctor’s 
certificate that he had not suffered 
an attack of asthma in six years was 
barred from the blissful vistas of the 

When applicants requested flight 
tests to demonstrate that their “aero 
nautical experience, ability and judg 
ment” compensate for the physical de 
ficiencies, some were denied as in the 
case of the legless girl on the theory 
that the rudderless airplane compen 
sated for the physical deficiency, and 
that her aeronautical experience had 
nothing to do with it. The same rule 
was applied to other mechanical in- 
ventions used to enable persons with 
structural physical defects to fly. 

The “straw that broke the camel’s 
back” came in the summer of 1944 
when an applicant for a flight test 
to demonstrate his aeronautical experi- 
ence, ability and judgment was re- 
fused by the Administrator and he ap- 
pealed to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
from what he considered an unjust 
and illegal denial of his request for a 
flight test. The General Counsel for 
CAA ruled that the applicant was not 
entitled to a flight test if the Ad- 
ministrator determined in advance that 
his defect was not such as could bs 
compensated for by aeronautical ex 
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perience The Board ruled that the 
applicant should have a “fair chance” 
to demonstrate that his aeronautical 
experience, ability and judgment com 
pensated for th physical deficiency 


ind that he was entitled to a flight test 


to prove it 


Survey Reveals Opinions 

To eliminate future cases of this 
kind, the Board proposed an amend 
ment to the Civil Air Regulations to 
permit persons with structural physi 
cal defects to obtain licenses if they 
demonstrated that they could fly safe 
ly. United Pilots & Mechanics Asso 
ciation immediately sent out 3,000 
ballots to urport opel itors, pilots and 
mechanics throughout the nation for 
in expression of their opinion. Less 
than | per cent ol the votes cast 
were opposed to the amendment. On 
September 19, 1944, the amendment 
was passed by the Board. 

Typical cases which this amendment 
was designed to cover W hich hav e come 
to my attention are: one short leg, 


missing fingers, hand, leg, one ey 
which will not correct properly with 
glasses, stiff joints, blind in one eye, 
etc. None of these cases present any 
serious complications so tar as safety 
is concerned if the applic int meets the 
other physical standards and can op 
erate an airplane with reasonable skill. 
Notwithstanding these facts it was 
only through constantly exerted pres 
sure and the eminence of the passage 
of the “structural defect amendment” 
that the CAA Medical Division could 
be persuaded to assume a_ reasonable 
ittitude towards licensing such ippli 
cants 

It was sixty days after the Board 
passed the amendment until the Medi 
cal Division of the CAA sent out its 
instructions advising medical examin 
ers of the new amendment. Even then, 
the imstructions were so restrictive 
that they failed to give full effect to 
the Board’s intention 

When reports of continuing denials 
kept coming in, and complaints of 
unco-operative medical examiners, loss 
of unusual amounts of time from work 
by pilots in obtaining physical exami 
nations, or traveling considerable dis 
tances to see medical examiners who 
were considered reasonable and fair by 
the pilots and operators, were added 


United Pilots & Mechanics 


Association decided to make a survey 


to the list, 


of the entire medical examiner situa 
tion. Confidential questionnaires were 
sent to a largc list of operators, pilots, 
mechanics and members throughout 
the nation and to over 2,200 civilian 
lirports 

The survey revealed that 64 pe: 
cent of those replying believed that 


existing physical standards for private 
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pilots are too high and that 67 per 
cent are not satisfied with the present 
medical examiner system and favor 
permitting any reputable 
physician to give the examination. 


lic ensed 


It also revealed that 33 per cent are 
dissatisfied with the present designated 
medical examiners because of “lack of 
understanding of aviation problems as 
related to physical condition; “too 
rigid in application of existing rules;” 
“permitting personal prejudices to 
enter into the examination;” “lack of 
interest in aviation;” and “inability to 
obtain appointments.” 

The average number of pilots fly 
ing from airports reporting Was found 
to be fifty-nine. The average distance 
traveled to obtain a physical examina 
tion where a local examiner had not 
been appointed was fifty miles. The 
approximate waste in man-hours from 
unnecessary driving was 210,000 an 
involved unnecessary 

2,800,000 


nually which 


driving of approximately 
miles. 

The survey also revealed that ap 
proximately 900 medical examiners ar 
serve 3,000 


attempting to airports 


und that one county having over 
700,000 population does not have even 
one examiner. Many requests tor ap 
pointment of medical examiners which 
had been refused were brought to 
light. One case was found where Dr. 
W. R. Stovall, Chief of the Medical 
Division of CAA, was reported to have 
denied a request for an additional 
examiner in a city of 700,000 and 
wrote the medical examiner already 


designated that “unless you recom 
mend that an additional examiner b« 
appointed, none will be appointed.” 
Most of us had thought that the 
structural defect amendment would 
bring an end to the unhappy prob 
lems of pilots over their physical ex 
aminations, but we were destined to 
1 rude awakening. The Medical Divi 
sion is not accustomed to “having it 
suggested” that they are “off the 
beam’’, nor do they intend to take it 


lying down. 


Why All the Secrecy? 


For years the Medical Division has 
hidden behind the legal maxim that 
“communications between a _ doctor 
ind his patient are confidential com 
munications which 
closed.”” They have declined many re 
quests on behalf of applicants for a 
full disclosure of the medical reports 
in their files. They have failed to 
recognize, however, that the protec- 
tion of the “confidential communica 
tion” status was legally established to 


cannot be dis- 


prevent unauthorized persons from ob- 
taining trom physicians information 
which the client had given in strictest 


confidence. The applicant or his at 














torney are legally entitled to full dis- 
closure of all the information obtained 
by the Medical Division as the result 
of the examination since the applicant 
pays the examiner’s fee. 

There is only one way in Washing- 
ton to short-circuit government red 
tape. That way is by the use of the 
telephone. A conversation on the tele- 
phone saves the man-power involved 
in writing a letter to ask the question 
and the man-power necessary to an- 
swer, and best of all, it gives the ap- 
plicant an immediate reply. Syste- 
matically I listed the cases as they 
came in and we called Dr. Stovall 
about them. Those which could not 
be denied certificates received them. 
Those about which there was some 
doubt were discussed on the phone 
and the “probabilities” 
Sometimes Dr. Stovall agreed, at other 
times he disagreed. If the case was 
thought to have merit, I recommended 
that the applicant file a request for 
a hearing before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


were weighed. 


Medics Not Pilots 


[ do not mean to leave the impres- 
sion by this article that I do not have 
the highest regard for the opinion of 
a professional man made honestly and 
based upon proper information, know]- 
edge, and understanding. There are 
many decisions which are made on 
paper that do not work when they 
are applied to 
problems. The field of aeronautical 


every-day, practical 
medicine is no exception. The men 
who are making these decisions are 
sincere but they are not pilots and 
they do not comprehend. Since 1928 
we have had highly restrictive physical 
standards for pilots without many of 
us stopping to ask ourselves ““Why are 
they so restrictive?” and “Do they 
really work and make sense?” So | 
kept hammering away trying to help 
those who appeared to me competent 
to fly notwithstanding their failure 
to meet all of the physical standards 
prescribed. 

I predict that a determined effort 
will be made by the Medical Division, 
through its designated medical ex- 
aminers and the “old guard” in the 
CAA to stall off further changes in 
physical standards for private pilots. 
It will also seek to limit any changes 
which may be made so that the present 
organization in the Medica! Division 
and Safety Regulation will not lose 
any of its “power to deny” in the 
cases which cannot be 
“structural physical defects.” 

Many cases which are trivial in nat- 
ture, and in which the applicant has 
been denied a medical certificate are 
“structural 
Adenoids, asthma, allergies, hay fever, 


c lassed as 


not classed as defects.” 
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stammering, sugar in urine, hard of 
hearing, color blindness, etc. are not 
structural defects, but in most of 
these cases very little reason exists for 


denying a certificate. The power t 
decide whether licenses should be is 
sued in such cases is not given to ths 
local examiner A person with hay 


fever, oO! partial color-blindness must 
wait sixty days for a special ruling 
from Washington before he is “per 
nitted” to fly. 

Persons who are not familiar with 
such cases refuse to believe that cer 
tificates are denied for hay fever, 
istnhma, Stammering, breathing 
through the mouth, harelip, etc., and 
most of them have to be shown in 
writing that many such cases exist. 

Heretofore, only a few such cases 
have come to light because the appli 
cant was reluctant to press tor a hear 
ng wu his medical certificate was 
denied. But the public is becoming 
educated to the fact that they are 
entitled to a hearing before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in any case where 
they have been the victim of the un 
just application of a Civil Air Regula 
tion. The result has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of cases filed 
with the Board seeking a hearing on 
ipplications for medical certificates. 
From June, 1940, to July, 1943, there 
were only five such cases filed, but 
from July, 1943, to March 22, 1945, 


1 1 
there were thirty cases filed 


CAB Now Reasonable 

From June, 1940, to July, 1943, the 
Board upheld the Medical Division in 
every case but since July, 1943, the 
Board has upheld the CAA Medical 
Division in only one case and the 
Examiner for the Board has recom 
mended that the CAA be upheld in 
one more case where hearings have 
ilready been held. Despite this un 
isually poor showing before the Board, 
Dr. Stovall is quoted as stating the 
Board has upheld the decisions of the 
Medical Division in 98 per cent of the 
cases 

An interesting case involves a pilot 
who was allergic to dog-hair and suf 
fered an attack of asthma in 1936. 
Since that date he had not been af 

| 


fected but he made the mistake of 


telling the medical examiner about it 
7 
re 


when he upplied for a certificate in 


1944. He was denied a license. 
Another case involved an applicant 


who was allergic to horse-hair and 
horse-dandruff” when he was a child 
No recent affection was reported—in 
fact, he furnished a certificate from 
the family physician that he had not 
been affected for two and a half years, 


he was denied. 


Dut 


| | 
In another case a Kansas flight in 


Continued on page 40 
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CAA’s NON-SCHEDULED AVIATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE was photographed at its 
first meeting in Washington. Seated, left to right: Beverly Howard, president of Haw- 
thorne School of Aeronautics; Ed Williamson, Bearing Service Co. of Seattle; Harry 
Playford of St. Petersburg, Fla.; Arthur |. Boreman, of Des Moines, Chairman of the 
committee; and T. P. Wright Administrator of CAA. Standing: Joseph Bergin, Director 
of Utah State Aviation Commission; Douglas Robinson, Air Safe Co., Tucson; William 
A. Mara, vice president of Bendix Aviation Corp.; Edward Garbacz, Central Flying 
Service; John Groves, Air Transport Association; Fred Weick, Engineering and Research 
Corp.; James C. Johnson, Springfield Flying Service, Mo.; William T. Piper, president 
of Piper Aircraft Corp. CAA Photo.) 





CAA Advisory Group Hits Medical 


Exams, Surplus Frauds 


HE decision of the Civil Aeronautics Administration to get 
advice from the field on its future program and policies by 
appointing a Non-Scheduled Advisory Committee was called a “great 
success” by committee members. The first meeting, held in Washington 
March 22 to 26, resulted in a set of recommendations and the scheduling 
of a meeting in Des Moines on April 14 to discuss the airport program. 
Evidence that CAA is taking its new committee seriously was clea 
from the action taken by T. P. Wright at the close of the March meeting 
in ordering a change in the medical examination for the private pilot’s 
license. Wright acted on the committee’s recommendation that any reg- 
istered physician be permitted to give the examination “guided by a 
simplified form provided by CAA, containing a minimum of physical 
requirements.” 
Another topic discussed at length in the five-day meeting was the 
proposal of the Civil Aeronautics Board to regulate non-scheduled fly- 
g operations. The committee’s conclusions that the present general 


exemption order be continued for two years after the war were pre- 
sented by Arthur I. Boreman of Des Moines, chairman, at the CAB hear- 
ing March 27. 

The final meeting was devoted to a discussion of disposal of surplus 
government planes. The committee pointed to recent advertisements of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. of primary training planes for sale at 
“2875 to $2,400—average cost new to government approximately $9,000 

meeting rigid Army and Navy Specifications.”” They found the ad- 
vertisements misleading since they exaggerated the original cost of the 
planes and failed to warn buyers that the planes would have to be 
brought up to CAA specifications. 

The committee reviewed CAA’s proposed revisions of the Civil Air 
Regulations and, although generally approving, suggested that written 
examinations be limited to contact flight, traffic and pilot rules and that 
applicants for a private pilot’s license have at least eight hours of dual 
nstruction before solo; a minimum of four hours of dual check time afte 
solo and twenty-eight hours of solo flight time; or five hours of dual 
instruction before solo, three hours after and nineteen hours of solo 
flight time in non-spinnable aircraft. 

The committee recommended the adoption of CAA’s airmarking sys- 
tem and its extension to every community in the United States. They 
further asked that the Federal Communications Commission simplify 
radio licensing requirements and that CAA conduct an extensive study 
regarding approach channels to airports taking advantage of the many 
newly-developed devices and methods. 

They suggested that CAA prepare the Civil Air Regulations in attrac- 
tive booklets similar to those used in the Air Forces training program 
taking advantage of modern advertising techniques. They also asked 
that CAA make available its lists of airplane owners, certified pilots and 
student pilots. * * * 
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To win the battle of supply against Japan, the Naval 

Air Transport Service operates 23,000 miles of 

Pacific routes. Here’s a closeup of NATS opera- 
tions between Hawaii and Kwajalein. 


By LT. JOE JAMES, USNR 


WW » NATS the Pacih ind “‘on time.” Some squadrons use 

the C-47, or R4D as the Navy calls it 

peace 1. pray sage ind the RY, transport version of th 
: . — B-24 


tinental United States Deposit 100 
' j ist to |} > trom bD ming 
0U pounds of Vital War cargo on on t ACC} ‘ ce 


volved, let’s confine our interest to a 
Naval Air Transport Service landplan« 


, squadron based in the Hawaiian 
ler side That, in a nut-shell, wil 


1, two davs late 


1 1 | 1 1 
ive that cargo safely unloaded on th 


; yperating between the 
give you an idea of the scope of the job Islands and operating between 


; West ( t the most forwar 
being done by NATS PAC—Nava es oas ind | nost fo ird 


] 
Air Transport $ Command Pacific areas. You come along with 
I ris px ‘ “ nan “ , , 
us on a flight from Pearl Harbor to 


Kwajalein, and we'll see how NATS 


the Pacific 


From an idea on paper, trom som 
ng many deemed impossible, NATS operates out there 
PAC has grown into an airline with After a quick trip trom the Stat 
AY ute s. Created to meet 2 you join our crew in the Hawaiian 
mand for rapid transfer of cargo Islands. Our Squadron, you will find 
ind personnel to t battle fronts of S operated like a great airline. Crews 
e Pacific. NATS PAC now flix come and go at all hours of the day 
cargoes direct from the West Coast ind night. We meet in front of our 
United States to Guam in forty quarters and ride to the NATS term 
— Four-engine Skymaste: nal building at the Naval Air Station, 
1d Coronados, operating night and Honolulu, in a converted milk truck 
lay, rush vital equipment and key Shake hands with our plane com 
personnel wherever war needs dictate mander, the first and second pilots, th¢ 





Soaring over Hawaii's Molokai, a Navy Skymaster heads west towards far-flung Pacific war zones. 


navigator, the radioman, and the flight 


orderly. The odds are good that one 


of them 18 from your own part ot the 
States. 


Heavy Traffic to Points West 


While the custom officials examine 
our baggage, let me tell you about 
this huge terminal. Through this low 
sprawling main building go thousands 
of passengers monthly en route to the 
Pacific battle zones. Admirals, gen 
erals, congressmen, skilled technicians, 
nurses, fighter pilots, submariners, wat 
correspondents, officers and men of all 
the services, and civilians of equivalent 
status, all moving urgently westward 
to war. During the month of Decem 
ber we carried 13,805 passengers along 
some 31,000 route-miles of ocean. 

This terminal is probably the world’s 
busiest air mail center. In fact, mail 
handled during the year would total 
eventy pieces for each man, woman, 
ind child in the USA. Airmail is 
funneled from the mainland to wats 
fronts scattered over 40,000,000 
square miles of ocean area—more air 
mail than normally passes through 
New York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 

But take-off time is only an hou: 
iway, so let’s go out and carefully in 
spect our airplane. Remember, a trip 
like the one we are about to make will 
cover a lot of ocean. Just a tew years 
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iZgo peopl saw flights like this off with 
confetti, brass bands, and _ crossed 
fingers. Now this is routine. 

Perhaps you have never closely ex 
amined a four-engine transport. Pow 
erful and graceful, it reflects the en 
gineering skill and the production 
line sweat of homefront Americans. 
Standing beneath the plane, you mat 


vel at its size. The tires would mak« 


dozen for your own ca ind what 
beautiful rubber! You look up into 
the nacelle into which the nose wheel 
retracts and see room enough for 
kitchenette. 

Other people have marvelled at the 
size of this airplane. For instance, 
‘re was the time the first NATS 


plane landed at Saipan Fighting was 


the 


till going on and the pilot, Lieut 


Comd: Harry 


r 
1 

Holman torme 

guided the big trans 


ort gingerly down the bomb pocked 
‘. 


runway As the Skymaster tied to 
, er 
1 stop a grizzled GI approached in 


we. Staring in amazement, he thrust 
one hand overhead, touched the mas 
sive belly of the plane, and solemnly 
thing | 


uynnounced: “Biggest damn 


t 
ever saw in my life 


Take-off Procedure 

The size of our plane (68,000 Ibs. 
gross at take-off) is matched only by 
the amount and variety of cargo she 
carries. Life-saving blood is the most 
valuable and the most expedited singl 
tem. A full load of whole blood has 
been removed from one plane, re-iced, 
und placed on another airplane in 


thirty-three Checking the 


minutes 
cargo manifest you may find such 
tems as wheel chocks, medical sup 
plies, a ¢ ym plete radio station, or even 
t nipples. The bortk nip 
ples may be going to a newly cap 
tured island for native children. Then 
may be going to some 
Marine who will use 


gun muzzle 


Familiar scenes along NATS routes include Tarawa (left), 


The plane commander and first pilot 
warm the engines. We’re cleared for 
take-off. As we move out on the run- 
way, the plane commander steers the 
nose wheel with a small wheel on the 
left side of the cockpit. Lined up 
down the runway, he calls “fifty 
inches,” and the first pilot advances 
the throttles until the manifold pres 
sure reaches fifty. The plane picks 
up speed. The Skipper moves his hands 
from the steering wheel to the con 
trol yoke. More speed, and we're fly 
ing. ““Up the gear!” Three thousan ! 
pounds of hydraulic pressure quickly 
lifts the landing gear and places th: 
giant wheels in their nacelles. ‘Forty 
inches, twenty-five hundred rpm!’ 
The first pilot sets the power and p-o 
peller pitch. “Flaps up, five degrees a 
1 time!”’ The first pilot brings up th. 
flaps, and we swing to our compas 
heading for the trip 

The lights of Oahu fade from view. 
At flight altitude we put the plane on 
the automatic pilot. Now there is 
little to do but keep a close w atch on 
the instruments and reduce power ac 
cording to our cruise charts. The navi 
gator, in addition to keeping an hou: 
ly check on our position, also keeps a 
careful curve of gas consumption 
igainst time and distance. How far 
are we going? This leg of our trip is 
equal to a non-stop flight from Los 
Angeles to St. Louis. But this is noth 
ing compared to a trip from Honolulu 
to San Francisco. Twenty-four hun 
dred statute miles. About equal to 


flying non-stop across continental 
United States. 

As hour after hour passes we move 
westward; you wonder about the Jap- 
unese. Pick out a few islands on the 
navigator’s chart. There is Wotje, pro- 
nounced “W ote-jee’ There, still, are 
Japs, slowly starving on their littl 
itoll and wondering what became of 
Tojo’s plan for rotation of Jap service- 
men. There are other islands, too, 
where the Japs still hang on—by 
passed when the Americans leap 


frogged toward the Philippines and 





Japan. Our navigator carefully plots 
a course well clear of the little Sons 
of Heaven. 


Airline Men Guide NATS 


Our plane commander handles h 
airplane like a veteran airline captain. 
He is a young man of twenty-six and 
probably took his first airplane ride 
as an aviation cadet. After graduation 
from Corpus Christi or Pensacola, he 


took an extensive instrument cours¢ 
at Atlanta; this was followed by train- 
ing with American Airlines, at Fort 
Worth, or Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines, at Roanoke, Virginia. Then fol- 
lowed a period of flying NATS routes 
in the States, more training, and 
eventually a check in this plane. A 
through knowledge of instrument 
Weather is 
normally very good in the Pacific area 
but a five hundred foot ceiling must 
no handicap. 

Some of the key men in our Squad- 
ron came to the Naval Air Transport 
Service from the airlines. The com- 
manding ofhcer of NATS PAC, Cap- 
tain D. W. Tomlinson, was a member 
of a crack Navy stunt team and later 
vice president of TWA. 
Commander W. F. 
[TWA captain. 

Many of the men now flying NATS 
routes flew in civilian life for the 
sheer thrill of flying. Others were 


flying is a prerequiSite. 


Squadron 


Peterson was a 


Navy or Army civilian instructors, 
cotton dusters, aerial photographers, 
or had their own flying schools. A few 
of the pilots we have encountered in 
clude: Lt. J. O. (Toots) Womack, 
of Marshall, Texas; Lt. Comdr. C. H 
Dolson, operations ofhcer, of Atlanta, 
Georgia; Lt. Comdr. Larry (Butch) 
Poole, Denton, Texas; Lt. Comd: 
Clifford B. Skirvin, Ada, Oklahoma; 
Lt. Comdr. James A. Cooper, Dallas; 
Lt. “Tex” Marsh, Houston; Lt. Jim 
Pullen, Port Arthur, Texas; Lt. Fred 
Wright, Dallas; Lt. R. C. Johnson, 
Dallas; Lt. Harry Askew, Shreveport; 
Lt. H. C. Nelson, Corpus Christi; Lt 
Continued on page 40) 


where Jap tank, knocked out during invasion, rusts away on beach; 


Los Negros (center) in the Admiralties, on which runway American invaders mowed down hundreds of ambushed Japs, and Kwajalein 
(right) in the Marshalls, where this pillbox withstood murderous Navy shelling only to be cleaned out by grenades. —Navy Photos 





require 


Dependable radio per- 
formance for the private 


quipment 


tor pr it urci perform 
properly when required. Otherwise, 11 flier demands quality 
is a wast yt ) 1 weight and 4 . 
gives a f y. Ye and uniformity in equip- 
wane a ment. 
com] ited Vay 
Bu ] ucted and 
* waived By KARL H. STELLO 
{ Member, Institute of Radio Engineers 
Mu in be con 
t radio 
1 to the p I tance, why ceiver to fit into a standard instru 
id, thres ment hole on the instrument panel ind 
< plan the set has the further idvantage¢ ot 
‘ l ver WI low battery drain tubes. This receiver 
10 vood jot I ng tower fre s easily iccessibl for repairs ind gen 
bean illy requires little maintenance; th« 
het , | ) , n b id ire fewer parts to get out of order 
\ set of this typ should sell for $5 
() ’ 40 





The Ranger Mod ? ; sft transmitter at left above weighs only 7 pounds, 5 ounces 
iding five tubs snd t t-in battery supply A transmitter of this category should 

} tandard AS + 5-hye planes Norma power output is 1.5 watts Total weight 
f all items shown at right (excluding mike and phones) is only 19 pounds, 2 ounces 





This RCA aircraft transmitter (left) has a power rating of 6 watts but uses only 6 tubes 

and weighs only 4.2 pounds, excluding batteries or power supply. All tubes are or sam: 

type. The RCA rece at right weighs only 3 pounds, 7 ounces, and its battery weighs 
4 pounds and cable 6 ounces. 
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Suggested Standards for 
Private Aiircraft Radio 





A larger set may be in order for a 
four- or five-place plane that is used 
for cross-country flight, especially if 
the pilot is in the Civil Air Patrol o: 
if the plane may land at Army fields, 
since Army towers generally operat 
on a high frequency. Such a set would 
sell for about $125 to $175. This set 
may be a three-band receiver that 
covers the frequencies 200 to 400 
K. C., 550 to 1600 K. C., and 3000 to 
5000 K. ¢ Its controls are 
on or directly under the instrument 


panel and control wires are run back 


mounted 


under the floor to the battery in the 
rear. 

The problem of reducing unwanted 
noise disturbances in a radio receive 
increases with the sensitivity of a re 
ceiver. However, aircraft radio de 
mands a receiver with good sensitivity. 
The sensitivity of a radio receiver is 
} 


that characteristic which determines 


the minimum strength of signal input 
C ipable of causing a desired s gnal out 
put. One of the first standards of 
iny aircraft receiver should be good 
It should ilso have good 


selectivity, which 


Sensitivity. 
means 
should be able to hear a number of sta 
tions clearly and without interferenc¢ 


from each othe: 


Receivers 


One standard that should be set for 
receivers is that there should be at 
least one stage of radio frequency and 
preferably two stages of radio fre 
quency ahead of the first detector 
This can be checked from the diagram 
in the c ibinet in most receivers Ol! by 
any radio service man. It takes one 
tube for each Stage ot radio frequency 

Standard radio receivers for aircraft 
should be of the superheterodyne typs 
The numb tubes is not always th 
important factor in a good receive! 
since several good receivers perform 
very well on only four tubes. 

As mew tubes are developed, radio 
sets will become smaller, lighter and 
more efhcient. It is not impossible that 
one or two multi-purpose tubes will 
serve the minimum requirements on 
some future aircraft radios and do a 
better job than some sets today with 
four to six tubes. 

It is desirable to have 1 crystal 


controlled receiver as well as a crystal 
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By WILLIAM P. LEAR* 


OMETHING has happened during the war that 

has caused a great change in all forms of radio 
communication and radio navigation. It is the develop- 
ment of echo-type radio equipment, commonly known as 
radar. Radar works on the principle of sending out a 
signal which hits something and bounces back to the 
receiver. You measure the time it takes for the signal 
to go out and come back and you know how far away 
the object is. Then, if you transmit a signal on a very 
narrow “beam,” you can also get the location of the 
object. As a result, you not only have the distance but 
the location, in terms of position. 


What Radar Can Do 


I think radar will have a marked effect on our aviation 
picture. It will solve the problem of navigation because 
it will serve as the eyes of the pilot. Another valuable 
service it will perform is the making of maps, because 
with it you can make a map of what’s below you. 

Radar has great possibilities for impraving air traffic 
control around an airport. It is perfectly feasible and 
possible, and it may be in use today, to have a cathode 
ray tube six inches or two feet or three feet in diamete 
which serves as a visual indicator radar equipment. 
You see little spots on that tube, and each one of the 
spots is an airplane. You can see how far it is from the 
center of the screen and you know how far out that air- 
plane is. If you follow the spot, you can see what direction 
the airplane is moving. You can see if he is or isn’t in 
the correct traffic pattern. There are also ways of identi- 
fying a plane by its spot on the tube. 

The indicator on this tube can be such that you can 
pick up an airplane 5,000 feet high at a distance of fifty 
miles radius with ease. I might go so far as to say a 100- 
mile radius will be easy. So, if a spot is way out at the 
edge of the tube, that airplane is far enough away so 
that you don’t have to worry about it. But, if you see two 
spots converging on the tube, you get on your trans- 
mitter and warn them. 


VHF Is Wonderful — But Costly 

All of this is of no help to the private pilot or to the 
man who is flying the airplane if he has no reliable com- 
munications. During the war, there has been great de- 
velopment in the “very high frequency” range of trans- 
mission and reception. “Very high frequency” means 
short wave length. We have learned that very high fre- 
quencies are independent of seasonal change and free of 
static. As a matter of fact, you can carry on very reliable 
communication right through a very bad thunderstorm. 
That means it will be possible for the itinerant aircraft of 
the future to have reliable performance equivalent to that 
of your home telephone. 


*Condensed from remarks before the Aviation Writers Association 


POSTWAR RADIO POSSIBILITIES 





Gaon the Private Pilat 


You hear the private pilot’s problem is going to be 
solved by postwar automatic pushbutton control. That’s 
all right if the pilot has that much money for his radio 
equipment and can carry around a set of that complexity. 
VHF radio equipment costs about two or five times more 
than prewar equipment used by private fliers. 

Somebody has got to pull a rabbit out of a hat before 
the answer to the postwar private flier’s problems will 
be found. For a period of two years, and maybe five years, 
you are going to be operating both the medium and very 
high frequencies. 


Omni-Directional Ranges 


Another postwar development concerns a system of 
omni-directional ranges, developed by CAA. This, I feel, 
will eliminate the necessity for direction finders aboard 
the aircraft. It provides a range signal which gives you 
a means of determining whether you’re on or off course. 
For example: You’re some place in Indiana, and you tune 
in Chicago. You adjust a little dial that turns through 
360 degrees until a needle reads right in the center. The 
indicator shows 330 degrees. That simply means you have 
to fly a course of 330 degrees to go towards that station in 
Chicago. All you do is turn your airplane around until 
the indicator comes to center. Then you fly a “beam” to 
the station. This is preferable to a direction finder from 
the standpoint that if you have wind which would normally 
blow you off your course and cause you to fly a parabola- 
shaped path to the station, you can correct your angle so 
you will be flying a definite course on a straight line right 
into the station. This isn’t possible on the medium fre- 
quencies. So you can see you do have some additional 
usefulness in VHF besides reliable communication. 


Low-Cost Auto Pilot Coming 

Going across country in an airplane is a great relaxation 
if somebody else flies it. Yet we can’t all afford co-pilots. 
So, it looks to me like there is a tremendous need for an 
automatic pilot that will be extremely simple in design, 
light in weight and low in cost. And when that comes, 
you will have an airplane you can get squared away on its 
course while you read your maps, do your navigating or 
listen to a radio program. Every once in a while you will 
check on your general position. You will have plenty of 
time to do that and you will do it under conditions without 
the stress of having both to fly and navigate. So I say 
you’ve got to have automatic pilots in your personal cross- 
country aircraft, and I repeat they must be extremely low 
in weight, they must be low in cost, they must be simple 
in design and require very little servicing. That is one of 
the contributions our company hopes to make to the 
picture. * * 














controlled transmitter for maximum 
stability and such receivers may be- 
come standard. 

The best quality parts obtainable 
should be standard for aircraft radio. 
Condensers, resistors and_ insulation 
should stand temperatures from minus 
50 degrees to plus 125 degrees Faren- 
heit without deterioration and aircraft 
radio sets should be moisture proof. 
Condensers should be hermetically 
sealed. 

Radios in private planes are not 
generally required to give continuous 
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service for long periods of time except 
on special service such as Civil Air 
Patrol active duty, in which case 
heavy duty equipment may be specified 
or duplicate sets may be desirable in 
the event that radio contact is a life 
and death matter over rough terrain, 
over water and through fogs. In the 
event duplicate sets are specified, one 
should be powered by portable “B” 
batteries and one from the regular 
plane battery with a vibrator power 
pack supply, to insure radio reception 
should one type of power fail. 


Transmitters 

A radio transmitter is essentially an 
assembly of radio parts, condensers, 
resistors, coils, power supplies and the 
like for producing power at radio fre- 
quencies which is delivered to an an- 
tenna and is controlled or modulated 
by the intelligence to be transmitted. 

Its assembly of parts includes the 
frequency controlling device, which is 
a quartz crystal oscillator in aircraft 
radio, the D. C. power supply and 
various amplifying stages. These com- 
ponents are assembled in a steel cabi- 
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ry trips Dut can 


SC »ynd class (Or 


ne private pilot, 


Tube Types 


imbers sO that 
t will be less likely to get tubes mixed 


ifacturers have sa 


ill 6l 6 tube S. 


to stamp the tubs 


standard pract 


spec ihed on the 


old tube that still 


phonic or gassy. 


not show when a 


yest to replace 





the tube. 


in mind that tubes may last for vears 


Ww hen the set is not in Continuous sery 


ice. A blue haze between the elements 


ofa tube indic ites the presence of ga 
} 


which will cause erratic performance 
Metal 


since they ire i 


better shielded and 


should be standard equipment 


Antennas 


[he radio manutacturer should tu 
nish the proper type antenna with tne 
radio equipment and give instructions 
tor mounting it in the most suitable 
place, according to factory tests, since 
the antenna is one of the most im 
portant parts of the radio systen 

The loop antenna is standard to 
direction finding radio equipment sinc« 
it is a directional antenna in any d 
rection and can be used to follow 
signal of any broadcast or other radio 
Both 


1OOp antenna ind 1 standard receivin 


station to its source near a city 
intenna are desirable for cross-count 
flight , 

Some visible method should be pro 
vided for tuning the antenna circuit 
to provide a proper match when the 


plane is on the ground and also at dit 


ferent altitudes, since the antenna 
power-gain ratio changes at different 
iltitudes. This method may be a radio 
frequency antenna ammeter, which 
would add at least ten dollars to the 
cost of the set, or it may be a neon 
bulb near the antenna tank circuit, 
which is inexpensive but not as ef 
fective a tuning indicator. 

Antennas should be sturdy enough 
to withstand above-average speeds and 
be as rust-proof as possible, preferably 
chromium plated. The antenna should 
have a co-axial cable lead-in, and capa 
ble of being mounted on the plane 
without shorting out and should bx 
mounted as far away from the moto: 
is possible to get away from noise pick 
up. Spark plug suppressors should b« 
standard equipment on most planes 

The loop antenna is standard for 
direction finding radio equipment 
since it can be made directional but 
either a fixed antenna from the cabin 
to the tail or a whip antenna will be 


suitable for most receivers 


Power Supplies 


The most desirable type of power: 


supply for aircraft radio is a light 


> 


weight, rechargeable, portable style B 
battery such as was manufactured by 
at least one company before the war. 
The price of such a battery was around 
ten dollars and it had a long life with 
shelf aging. Such a 


battery should be standard equipment 


practically no 


for receivers on small planes, sinc« 


, 
is rechargeable and uses no power from 
I 


the plane’s storage battery. Ordinary 


However, it is well to keep 


tubes are best for aircraft radio 


B batteries will last longer if used for 
short periods every 
rather than allowed to stand without 
use for months. B batteries should b 
checked every month to see whether 
they are deteriorating, since deteriora 


W eek, at least, 


tion will eat into the meta! case of 
radio equipment. When materials ar 
ivailable, it should be standard prac 
tice to build leakproof batteries fo 


urcraft radio. B batteries are always 


tested with a direct current voltmete: 
A pocket size voltmeter can be rea 
sonably purchased and is a very handy 
instrument to keep in the plane fo 
testing batteries, testing for shorts and 
checking other instruments. 

The vibrapack is probably the most 
satisfactory type of power supply fo 
small 
standard. But for the large-type trans 


transmitters, ind 


should b 


mitters, a motor generator should b 
specified to supply more voltage a 
greater current. A genemotor is gen 
erally unsatisfactory. A vibrator can 


not be satisfactorily repaired by tne 


1 | 
iverage serviceman when the contacts 
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of the vibrator are burned or 
and it should be standard practice to 


install a new vibrator when trouble 


occurs. Only the factory has th 


equipment to set the points so that ta 
vibrator will perform for any length 


of time. 


Mounting Equipment 
It should be standard practice fo 


the manufacturer to provide a fused, 
shielded lead from the switch for the 
Such a lead can b: 


1 


. 
much more easily installed at the fac 


Enough 


radio installation. 
tory. space should be lef 
under the seats to mount radio equip 
ment and the seat cushions should be 
removable so that the radio equipment 
can be serviced with a minimum of 
effort. All wires should be as short 
us possible and it is a good practice to 
bond the shield of the cable to frame 
bolts every few feet. It should be 
standard practice to shock-mount all 
radio equipment with rubber padded 
mountings. 


Instruction Manuals 


It should also be standard practic 
to include a complete instruction man- 
ual with all aircraft radio receivers, 
preferably one that can be clamped to 
the receiver itself for ready reference. 
This manual should be small in size 
and include full instructions for the 
maintenance of the 
Such a 


installation and 
particular receiver. manual 
should list each part of the equipment 
by number and price so that the radio 
order 


serviceman can re placement 


parts without entering into corre 


7 
spondence with the factory. 


Continued on page 68) 
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anopy Conversion 


for the Fairchild PT-19 


Here are details covering installation of a Fairchild 


canopy on the popular PT-19, as outlined by the 


company’s service manager. 


The canopy price: 


$971.37, FOB Hagerstown. 


ITH surplus buyers acquit 

\X, ing more and more military 
primary trainers, ‘much interest has 
Fairchild PT-19 
eries, of which 3,725 had been de- 
clared surplus and 542 sold as of March 
1. An 
been the modification of 
PT-19’s by installing a canopy to en- 


been show nh in the 


interesting development has 
numerous 


close the open cockpits. 

Kent Bradford, service manager of 
the Fairchild Aircraft Division, tells 
SOUTHERN FuicnT he still has some 
of the canopies in stock for immediate 
delivery. The list price is $971.37 
FOB Hagerstown, Maryland. That’s 
pretty expensive, but Fairchild is con 
sidering, he says, the redesign of the 
canopy to increase the ease of manu- 
facture and reduce the price. 

“Aircratt Specification 724 cover- 
ing the M62 canopy allows the PT-19 
to be licensed without any change in 
the aircraft with the exception of 
issuring that specified center of gravi 
ty limits be adhered to,” Bradford 
pointed out, adding that a number of 
canopies had been at the factory. There 
s no effect on the flight characteristics 


h 


Ww hen the canopy 1s installed, althoug 
provides 1 smoother air flow. 


Bradford 


| l] 
canopy installation as follows: 


explained the PT 19 


The complete canopy when crated 
for shipment has been a sembled so 
that there are few details that have 


With ¢ ich 


canopy is furnished a blueprint to b 


to be installed ‘separately. 


used for installation purposes. 

To make the installation it is first 
necessary to remove the cockpit deck 
ind the turtle deck from the fuselage 
of the airplane back to Station 6, 01 
the rear of the baggage compartment 
leaving the baggage compartment 
floor intact, and removing all trim 
fairing in the two cockpits so that 
the canopy assembly will sit level on 
the wood fairing strip covering the 
top longeron. The crank bracket has 


to be relox ated because ot the change 
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in the door opening through the bag 
gage compartment. 

The easiest method in installing a 
canopy is to place the rear sliding 
portion on the tracks and slide it back 
over the rear windshield and place on 
the airplane as one piece. The metal 
fairing should then be placed over the 
turnover structure and the center sec- 
tion of the canopy put in place over 
the cowling. The front sliding section 
is then put on the tracks and slid back 


over the center section. The front 
windshield assembly can then be put 
in place. 


All of the major parts of the canopy 
are now in place and can be lined up 
so that the entire installation sits firm- 
ly and squarely on the airplane. Care 
should be taken to see that the sliding 
portions close firmly against the front 


windshield and center section and work 
freely on the tracks. 


When this has 





been accomplished the entire assembly 
can be bolted securely to the clips. 

A flexible cable is then threaded 
over a series of pulleys and tubing 
conduits and fastened at each end of 
the tracks. This cable is to prevent the 
sliding portions from being thrown out 
of line in opening or closing and as 
sures a smooth operation. They should 
be adjusted so that the sliding po! 
tions will travel freely without un 
due strain and still control the travel 
of each side with uniform motion. 

There is a lock provided about onc 
half way up on the left hand side that 
will hold the canopy of the sliding 
portion in three positions: fully open, 
fully closed and open about two inches 
for ventilation, if desired, in flight. 

Fairchild’s PT-19 is one of several 
aircraft in the company’s M62 seri< 
The variations, with horsepower and 
military designations, are as follows: 

PT-19: Model M62, 175 hp. Range: 
6-440-C2. 

PT-19A and PT-19B: Model M62A. 
175-hp. Ranger 6-440-C2 and 180-hp 
Ranger 6-440-C3. 

Model M62B (no military designa 
tion): 165-hp. Warner Super Scarab 

PT-23: Model M62C, 220-hp. Con 
tinental W-670-16. * * * 








Before and after views show conversion of 175-hp. Fairchild PT-19, with open cockpits 


and Army paint job (lower) and canopy and civilian paint (upper 
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Key to Lower Costs 


The experts agree that costs must drop if postwar 
personal flying amounts to much. Here’s what one 
company is doing about the problem. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


of the P-47 consistently and volun- 


t 

{ 
, | 
tari 


y as production shot up, even so, 
we thought, there’s not much room 
for comparison between building 
Thunderbolts” for Uncle Sam and 
producing personal airplanes for the 
yMpetitive postwar market. How, 
hen, could Republic hope to sell so 
nuch urplane for so little money, and 
why didn’t the postwar-price-of -labor 
bugaboo frighten the Thunderbolt” 
ikcers? [hese were the questions in 


| February the bomb-shell hit 


News got around via grapevine te 
graph that Republic had been a litth 
he first price estimate a 
rv lo 1 like Seab d 

te 4 gat 
rl \ t i \ Somedody 
i 1 Vlavb \ I 
1-f ( NATA con ti 
| no rift id out | wen ( 
e Republic Avia 1 ¢ 


10 PIECES 


|—Stabilizer 


and got the story. I came away con- 
vinced that the “Seabee” will retail 
for $3,500 if Republic president Al- 
fred Marchev says so and furthermore, 
I won’t be surprised if after the first 
year he sends every purchaser a $100 
rebate! 


Fewer Parts Mean Lower Costs 


Fred Marchev’s approach to the 
problem of paring manufacturing 
costs isn’t complicated. There’s no 
magic involved. It’s simply a case of 
engineering production — cutting 
down the number of pieces and parts 
that go into an all-metal structure, 
which means a reduction in fabricat 
ing time and effort, which in turn is 
money. For the first time in history, 
the aircraft manufacturer can afford 
to spend some money on production en- 
gineering. Heretofore, Marchev points 
out, a company would design a new air- 
plane so that the experimental depart- 
ment could build it largely with hand 
labor and without tooling up. If the 
design clicked, then all subsequent air- 
planes were built much the same way 
as the prototype. The industry merely 
idded on more people and put more 
machines to work. 

Today, however, on the brink of a 
new era, Mr. Marchev believes we've 
got to throw the old methods out the 
window and start all over. We must 
cut costs to get volume — not wait 
for volume sales to bring costs down. 
We must find new simplicity in de- 
sign, in construction and in fabricat- 
ing technique and take full advantage 
of the valuable lessons learned in all- 
out war production. The first step is 
adequate engineering for production. 

Last year Fred Marchev gathered 
three of his engineers together and 
told them what he wanted to accom- 
plish with the airframe structure of 
the “Seabee.”” The objective was to 
develop a design which would fill the 
following requirements: strength- 
weight ratio equal to or better than 
conventional aircraft design, and 
maximum fabricating economy con- 
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sidering tooling, fabric iting man 
' 
1ours and labor. 


Throwing all precedent away, the 


engineering group started from scratch 


with the stabilizer. They began to 
eliminate ribs and other parts. They 
crimped” the aluminum skin to 


ichieve greater strength. After months 
of burning midnight oil they suc- 


1 
} 


ceeded in reducing the number of parts 


rom torty-two to ten. In its static 


ests th ew stabilizer satisfactorily 
‘ | 
upported 110 per cent ultimate load. 
ao 8 , 
Their acc plsnment 1s vividly illus 
ited ure | 
1] | | 
Following this initial success, hard 
, 
! ) accountants were brought 
; , 1 
Oo we | tu | gu graphically 
i tl mpressive saving in time 
juired to manufacture the modified 
| | 
Diliz design with improved tool 


is ¢ ympared to tne present design 


ind today’s tooling 

Figure ) shows the imazing results 
| similar experimentation with the 
ghtplane Ving structure, ilso utiliz 
1g the “crimped” skin cover, with a 


r 
eduction trom 134 component parts 
o only twenty-one Iwo fifty-inch 


Ving test panels were designed, con 


tructed ind Static tested, one with 
ree spa beaded skin and end ribs, 
he other with four spars. Intermedi 
te ribs, stringers and reinforcements 
vere omit d 

In the static tests ol the wing pan 


the HAA (high angle of attack) con 


dition withstood 115 per cent ultimat 


; 11) tr 


proved the mod hed des gn to De Tou 


mes stiff t 1 mM num CAA 
quiren for fabric covered wings 
d propo ely 70 p cent as 
fi Republic Thunderbol 
l I i ’ ‘ 
i *< 
_ ~~. Na 
é ‘ — v? . 
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P mee 
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MODIFIED DESIGN 
2|PIECES 





PRESENT DESIGN 
34 PIECES 





Fig 3—Wing 


run throug! the same experimental! 


mill. The engineers ended up with six 
different designs. The one finally chosen 
had only thirteen parts as against one 
hundred in the original. It was not 
ynly 20 per cent lighter in weight but 
cost accounting figures show it can 
be built for approximately one-sixth 
the cost of the present fin. 

Work is rapidly going forward on 
he fuselage structure, shooting for 
the same production engineering ob 
jective — the minimum number of 
parts and the minimum number of 
fabricating man-hours both in detail 
ind assembly time. The goal for the 
hull is one-third the present cost 

The Republic president is confident 
they'll do it without any compromise 
of strength or quality; for cutting 
costs must not be confused with 
cheapness.” The important thing to 
remember is: when you eliminate parts 
you cut everything—material, labor, 


machinery, ime and overhead. 


Only a Starter 

To Fred Marchev, his company’s 
production engineering efforts toward 
developing 2 line of postwar airplanes 
he average citizen can afford are 
merely the beginning. Republic is 
busy building “Thunderbolts” right 
now and its personnel, as in the case 
of all war contractors, can work and 
experiment on postwar developments 
n their spare time only. But at Re 
public they’ve gone far enough to be 
sure of the ground they’re walking on. 
When pe »ple tell | 


red Marchev he 
can't possibly sell the 


“Seabee” for 


», 00, Ne smiles patiently, then quiet 


price down to $2,20' 
after the wat the I 
medium class automobik 
“Seabee” only n or sé 
being considered by 
$1,200 two place ob 
works). the product 

cost accountants are ¢ 
airframe costs on any 

can be reduced to below 
The lowest priced rht 
the war, largely fal 


and welded steel tube < 


cost somew nere in 

of $3 a pound For desig 
ble to Republic’s 

the costs were emunel 


The Republic head be 
engineering production 
be applied to aircraft en; 
of engines at $4.50, $5 
Mr. Marcl 
the postwar small plan« 
should sell Tor bel rw $3.00 


As tor instrum 


per hor sepower, 


ences ind 
' 
accepts the view that here 
a 
must be slashed In 
must get away fron 
airplane for th iN g 
1 

have a highly ensitive { 
mete! when nrtty-c 


type will fill the bill by 
whether or not his | 
ing, not how much 
pere Airplane tire 


iny more tnan iuto 


postw al volun e orde!l 

| - 
sharp reduction 1a c 
accessories for the priv 
urplane 

, 

Othe noney sa‘ 

coming Republic 











Priuate Dlying Roundup: 


The Non-Scheduled Hearing; 
plus Ad Misleads Public 


ERC 


Sur 


vers to sore 


uised by 


ove! the 
yn-scheduled 
earings 
late in 


rained by 


in Michigan were intrastate, 
ind 87 


vithin 


traveling 
of 


] 
Similar percentages 


cent their trips were 


per 
that state 
produced from a Pennsylvania 


Arthur H. Tully, 


ind director of 


were 
inalysis, he said 


NASAO vice 
the Ma sachusetts 


president 
Aeronautics Com 
that 


need 


non-sc hed 
Federal 


mission, emphasized 
uled 


regulation 


operators do not 


ind should be controlled, 


if it ever becomes necessary, by state 


1uthorities 


Airlines Ask Regulations 





OUPE DISPLAY IN DEPARTMENT STORES, as shown above at Block's in Indian- 

s, has brought inquiries from all over the country. The sponsor of the Ercoupe 

ay, Parks Air College, Inc., has shown the plane in Chicago and Indianapolis and 

display it at Kansas City and Birmingham stores. Results have been good, 

2 Er having been sold in the two cities already visited, and many 
ospects having been secured 





viding accounts and _ statistics on 
operations. To him and others repre- 
the 

are 


more competitive with the uirline in 


senting airlines, non-scheduled 


operations becoming more and 
dustry 

But the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, represented by Col. A. B 
Barber, manager of its transportation 
ind communications division, appealed 
for no restrictive regulations, \and 
William T. McCracken, speaking for 
National Aeronautic 
urged postponement of any CAB ac 


the Association, 
tion because non-scheduled regulations 
Speakers 
al] 
of aviation, particularly non scheduled 
be 


restric ted, 


now would be 


prem iture. 


taking this view contended forms 


contract carriers, should en 


to 


ind 
rather than 
guarantee full development 
the 


ind safety 


couraged, 
immedi 
war. Then, if 


itely follow ing 


economics ure abused, reg 
ulations can be considered on the basis 
yf actualities rather than theory. 

It was apparent that several months 
will be required for the CAB exam 
analyze all testimony submit 


iners to 


ted, 


Misleading RFC Ads Criticized 


of 
trainers replaced bidding in RF 
April 6, 


were 


plus briefs which are to be filed 


Price-tagging surplus primary 


sales 


scheduled on and after but 


the surplus handlers receiving 
misleading 


PT’s. What 


the airplanes were 


charging 
of the 
the way 


criticism repre 


sentation drew 


hire was 


idvertised in newspapers throughout 


the country. The ad said in part: 
Government pl anes now for sale 
Surplus property available April 6, 
1945. $875 to $2,400 depending on 


Average cost new to Cov 
Ap 


trainers 


condition. 
ernment approximately $9,000 
proximately 3,000 
meeting rigid Army and Navy specifi 


cations to be offered for sale on a price 


prim iry 


tag basis by Reconstruc tion | inance 
Corporation.” 

That 
giving 
could buy 
flying immediately. 
the buyers will have to spend several 
hundred dollars ind 
provements before CAA requirements 
can be met, despite the RFC’s state 
ment that the airplanes already meet 


“rigid” Army and Navy specifications 


y< od deal, 


pictured a 
the 


pretty 
impression that a 
5 airplane and begin 


Actually some ot 


person 


an $87 


on repairs im 
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\ resolution prepared in Washingt 
by the CAA’s new 
tee on non-scheduled aviation said the 
RFC’s method of disposal 1S 


uneconomical 


advisory commit 


“unfa 

n its concept in its op 
’ ‘ LL? 

eration and objectionable in its funda 


— , 
mental basis of engaging the govern 


ment in a business directly competitive 
vith tablished private industry 
[The committe urged initiation of a 
progran vhereby the established and 
rganized es facilities of the indus 
try be utilized in th disp sal of only 
such surplus aircraft as are certifiable 
vith or without moderate epal ind 
ilterations 


Are WTS Planes “Surplus”? 


\ discrepancy continues in the man 
ner of reporting surplus uircraft sales 
According to the Surplus Property 
Board, which issues periodic summaries 
»f sales, a total of 7,284 surplus civil 
in type planes out of a total of 10,550 
leclared surplus had been sold as of 
March 1 But included in that figure 
tf planes sold are 5,360 planes which 
had been used by the CAA’s War 
[raining Service The juestion 1S 


this: When did WTS planes become 


war surplus They had been built 
before the war and were owned by 
individuals until requisitioned by the 
government They do not represent 


Yet 
WTS planes are listed as having been 


| | ce 20% 
war production at all 5,399 


declared surplus” and 5,360 of them 
t 

have been “disposed as surplus.”” Thi: 

ty-nine are still “on hand” with the 


urplus poo! 
WTS planes, the 
total of surplus sales of cit 


March 1 w 


ot 5, 


Discounting the 


is oF 


is 


ut of a total 151 declared sur 


plus Orher surpluses und sales as of 
that dat including the follow 

single engine primary trainers, 872 
sold, 7,244 on hand; basic trainers, 1 
sold, 6,150 on hand; single engine ad 
vanced trainers, none sold, 340 on 


hand; two engine advanced tr 


] 
I 


Ainers, 


} ,_ + 
sold, 2 s$6 on ngine 


hand; sinvic C 


: . 
reconnaisance, none sold, 126 on hand; 


1,829 single engine liaison sold, 1,120 
on hand ind single engine utility 
- | ‘ | 
cargo sold, 111 on hand 
Rural Market Tops 
1 ] 

Rural dwellers will account for near 
ily 60 per cent of the postwa! ight 
] | | | 
plane purchases, ind another 10 pe 
cent will be bought by suburbanites, 
thus leaving only 30 per cent of the 


sales to the cities SO Aeronca 


owing a su 


W. Fried 


Says 


> ror n t 


OT} PLACA fol] 
John 
indet 

dwellers 
ties” if they 
fringe of a community, 


i 
ready-made hangars” in their bart 
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CONTROLLABLE WING FEATURES NEWEST PLANE being tested by Consolidated Vulte« 


Aircraft Corporation's Stout Research Division at Dearborn 


26 feet 6 inches in length util 


to the airplane around two pivots in such a manner as to give control without separate 
control surfaces being used, thus eliminating ailerons 
Over 100 hours of flying have been logged in the odd craft by its designer 
No specifications 


planes. 


George Spratt, who doesn't know how to fly a conventional plane 


Mich. 


elevators 


and 


The 


rudders 


radical 
izes the principle that a wing may be moved relative 


on 


wing 


smal 


or details have been given, but the engine is mounted behind the pilot, with an exten 


sion drive to the propeller on the tail fin. 


emphasized it may take several years 


they c usc lignt 


1d 


rae 
planting 


sheds, al! in 


ind 


planes tor seed, dusting 


’ 
obtaining ré 


crops, flying the range, 


| 

pair parts quickly, ind dispelling isola 
, . ' ; 

tion Dy ting trom now here¢ to 


ret 
ROL 


‘ 1 ’ 1 > 
somew nere rapidly. 


Priorities for Personal Planes 





Aircraft Division of the War 
on Board is lining up civilian 
customers who Want to purcnas¢ per 


The requests are divided 
ind WPB 


to de 


onal planes. 


nto three priority groups, 


' i 
yfhcials will use their judgment 


7 ] 
termine who needs a plane most, then 


issist the manufacturers i1n giving 
priority leliveries All th means 
gove ent control will be continued 
during the transition period between 
ll-out wat production ind full-scale 
peace eats production : ( \ \ field 
personnel report a “small-sized boom”’ 
civilian flight instruction More 
lan 391,00 student pilot certincate 
ve ssued in 1944, as compared w 
ss tha > 01 issued in 1943 to stu 
lents outside of the War Trainin 
ser Vv 1c Most ot the students ire 
ouths veen 16 and 21 who hop 
» use the training in the war efto 
ind men over 30 who plan to fly in 
heir business, with the older one 
ncluding doctors and priests, farmers 
ind salesmen L. C. Elliott, CAA 
egional manager at Fort Worth, says 


the number of designated landing 
ea 1 h egion has increased fron 
45 on January 1, 1944, to 251 o 
January 1, 1945, and most of then 
ire in outlying towns where there ha 
been no previous aviation activity 


Roadabiliy 
and the possibility of turning the wing lengthwise instead of removing it. 


to perfect the principle 


\ 


the West Coast comes in the form of 
Navy orders reinstating former restric 
ed areas made by the Army in D 
1941, recently relaxed. Especially if 
fected will be the metropolitan areas 
i1round Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco Transient airmen wil 
be permitted in and out of the are y1 
ipproved flight plans but miscella 
neous operations will be pushed back 
or near the desert country Wes 
Coast plane owners and operators a 
fighting mad at the new order because 
of their investments during the b I 
espite which followed the Army’s d 
Cis 1 to reiax restriction 110ne2 
1S Bill Matthews dropped 
press Wichita with rhe 
that the CAA has approved 
igine (UC-78) Cessna tor app 
type certificate and Cessna wi 
yroduc g reconversion Kits expe 
o sell for around $100 Cody 
Laird has Cis px sed of his nt s 
n Southeastern Air Service, Inc 


id 


" mpany 


11 
DIOW 


has resigned 


} the Robert 


is pre side nt 


I urd has acquired 


E. Martin 


to non-scheduled fly ing 


st if & 
pany, Atlanta advertising firm spec 
zing aviation accounts which 
clude h« Southeastern compa 
Laird’s interest has been purchased 
$en T. Smith, former vice presid 
1 charge of fixed-base operation 
ssumes the presidency Laird will 
uin the p esidency ot Southeast 
xpress, Inc., for an extensive f 
line operation throughout the s 
istern state * * * 


is indicated by its four wheels 
The company 






Emphasis on Wheel Landing 


" 


; 


iCcl 





lents occur in inding, ly are fa 
| 1 . ‘ 
ess dangerous than figure-8’s T} 
, , | thar | } 
ywoner a student realizes that landing 
| | | 

no more dificult than anything else, 

the easier the instructor’s job will be. 


My theory is that the quickest way to 


, j , 1 
cure his fear ot landing is to let him 


make one as soon as possible. I usually 


] ] 
talk a student into a landing { WOTAINYG 


the rudder myself without his know! 


1 
edge) on his first lesson—with su 


pr singly good results 


The three point landing s tne 
sacred cow of aviation. By that | 
mean that it W rshipped by som« 
pilots 1s the icme of pertection Yet 


r r 
I know of a badly needed fighter plane 
sitting in the repau shop right now 
because the pilot made a 
landing at the wrong time. 
When wheels replaced skids on ths 
early planes, the problem of slowing 
down had to be solved. Increasing the 
ingle of attack on the ground and 


dragging the tail offered a solution 





| bet | could fly one of those things 
if | didn’t have to land! 








By A. H. KNOUFF 
Lt., A-V (T), USNR* 


“ten, 


USNR 


When tailwheels replaced skids, the 
problem was met by installing brakes. 
With the brakes on 


light planes, much of the necessity for 


advent of even 
three-point landing disappeared. 
Many pilots think that there is less 
danger of nosing over when the brakes 
are applied if the tail is not on the 
Actually 
and 


ground. you can use the 


brakes 
landing because you still have control 
tail. 
land in a shorter space on the wheels 
than you can three-point. Try it 
vourself, but that as th 
ship slows down, you must ease up on 
the brakes- will 


quic k. 


sooner harder in a wheel 


ot the For this reason you can 


reme mb ’ 


—and it slow pretty 
If I seem to over-emphasize wheel 
think they 


under-emphasized in the 


landings, it is because | 


hav S been 
training and experience of most pilots. 
A good golfer must know how to us¢ 
ull his clubs and when to use each of 
them. 

It is easier to teach three-point land 


ings first because the technique 1S 
simpler. The pilot just keeps pulling 
back on the stick until the airplane 
won’t fly any more. If he lands a 
little too high, the airplane may hit 
the ground pretty hard, but it will 
stay All he has to do 1S hold 
the stick back and keep the plane roll- 


ing straight. 


there. 


On the other hand, if he hits on the 
wheels, the bounce will tend to throw 
must 
back-pressure on the stick—or even 
push it forward—to keep from bounc- 
ing too high. It 
good landing than to patch up a bad 


1 
the nose up. So he relax the 


is easier to make a 
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one because the latter requires faster 
thinking and action. Therefore, it 
will usually be safer for the beginner 
to go around and start all over again. 
But be sure you teach him to hold the 
nose down when he opens the throttle. 

A landing really begins when the 
gun is cut for the approach. Too 
much or too little speed, a poorly 
planned flight path, or breaking the 
glide at the wrong altitude will com- 
plicate the landing. Last minute ad- 
justments may be too much for the 
beginner. 

The most common error is flying 
the airplane into the ground. To cor- 
rect it, the student must be con- 
vinced that he does not have to “put” 
the airplane on the ground with great 
precision, but must try to keep it off 
the ground and it will land itself. I 
often tell a student to land two, five, 
or ten feet high—increasing the figure 
if he continues to bounce. If he can’t 
make himself do it, I demonstrate a 
full stall from about five feet (which 
seems like ten to him). On his next 
landing he will usually drop in at 
about two feet. Landing tail first is 
the lesser of two evils for beginners. 

A student must know how to re- 
cover from a bad landing before he 
soloes. Most students will show a 
general trend of improvement — a 
series of landing too high, then too 
low, and too high again, but each 
time closer than before—until they 
Then they 
At this stage, 
the instructor must exercise all his 


make a few good landings. 
appear to go haywire. 


willpower to stay off the controls. 
Now is the time for the student to 
learn that he is on his own and must 
correct his own mistakes. He will 
appear to become progressively worse, 
but his errors will not really be as 
great as they were in earlier stages. 
They will simply be more apparent 
because he knows he is making them 
—and the touch of the master that 
was necessary in the beginning, is no 
longer given. 

If he does not go into this “pre-solo 
slump”, 
do it. 


the instructor must make him 
Anything that will throw him 
off stride will serve the purpose. Talk- 
ing to him just before he lands or 
cutting the gun several times in suc 
After he has 
patched up a few bad landings—o: 


cession are examples. 
gone around on his own initiative— 
and has started to improve again, it 
is time to solo him. 

A wheel landing might be described 
as the correction of a bounce, devel 
oped to perfection. The pilot antici 
pates the wheels striking the ground 
and changes from back pressure to 
forward pressure quickly enough and 
hard enough to completely overcome 
the force that would produce the 
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| have seen students land Cubs in 40 
mile gusty cross-winds safely 
because they had been taught what they 
needed to know to meet this situation 


bounce. It may surprise you that— 
far from any tendency to nose over— 
the usual error is to apply the forward 
pressure too little or too late, and to 
let the tail drop too soon. This 
causes bouncing or “porpoising”’ 


Cross-Wind Landing 

Another error is landing with the 
tail too high. The attitude of the 
airplane at the moment of contact 
should be planned.to meet the partic 
ular situation—the stronger the wind 
the higher the tail—but never above 
level flight position. The tail may b: 
raised above level flight position to 
hold the airplane on the ground if the 
wind is greater than its flying speed 
Don’t be afraid of using too much 
forward pressure when the wheels hit 
It is better to apply too much too soon 
than too little too late. 

When brakes are applied, and as the 


airplane slows down, back-pressure 


will be relaxed—but the stick should 
continue to move forward until the 


tall 1s on the ground 


A student who learns to fly on run 
ways or landing strips is likely to take 
cross-wind landings as a matter of 
course 


have known was caught in a cross 


One of the poorest students | 


wind on his first solo. It had been 
calm when he took off, and he did not 
realize that the wind had come up 
until we called it to his attention 

If you tell a beginner to fly the ai 


plane ilong i straight linc which S 





Then they appear to go haywire 
all his will-power to stay off the controls 





cross-wind, he will hold the ai: 
parallel to the line, put the wing down 
to keep from drifting, and hold op 
posite rudder to keep the ship pa 
to the line. This is exactly what 
want him to do in cross-wind landing 
So why put them off until 
has been killed ind then ray < cl 
it to him? 

There is really on 7 
wind landing. Y« 


the approach by crabbing o: ping 


a cros 


but before you touch the rround, 

longitudinal axis of the airplane mus 
be parallel to the direction it is mo 
ing. The only way t 
by slipping into the wind. If a crab 
bing approach is continued too closé 
to the ground, the pilot must kick th« 
plane around straight 4nd push uileron 
to hold the windward wing down. He 
may be too slow or not apply enougn 
On the other hand, if the 


slip 1S established during the ipproacn, 


correction 

th 1] 1 : 

the student has plenty of time to do 
| 

correctly 


The moment the uirplane touches 


come into play 


. ; 
the ground, forces 
which require increasing the amount 

. | | | ] 
of control already in us¢ The whee 
establish 1 pivot against the torce ol! 


the wind pushing on the side of 


plane. The windward wing tends 
come up and the tail tries to weat 
vane. Ir will probably take fu 
aileron to windward and full opp 


rudder to overcome these torces in 
cidentally, the drag of the ailero 


the lee wing will 


straight even atte! { las lost ts el 
fectiveness in controlling tl wing 
> ri if ol. 1 
Because Ol lll is, Une 
' 
uch thing is »\ co 
cross-wind ()y h 
Vatc ) ] 
come so engrossed in cCross-wind 
nique that he will correct f 
' , 
wind when there isnt 


Detecting drift seems to 
tery to some pilots Sight 
point over the nose is not good bec 
the pilot may Keep 


to line up with t point I 


W/ 


At this stage, the instructor must exer r 


he started. Dritt 
ted when landing 
the edge provides 
line All you 
longitudinal 
of the run 
gravel, or 
ement, the 

will 
i¢ with the 
1oving. When 


uirplane is 


rinary line, 


ix 
some real 
cowling, or 


comparison. 


the ground 


place sufh 
ping an all 
take-off or land 
rank on 
my expc 
ynditions where 
none of my 
1 as scraped 
vorthwhile 
touch-and 
iv be 1 costly 
ne instructors 
ypenly rid 
tudents roll 
sing brakes 
vy back for 
yne by one they 
yn this slow 


rhe ru 
l tu 


dents had landing accidents and mine 
did not. 

I had begun to think one student 
would never learn to keep the airplane 
straight on take-offs or landings. One 
day, instead of giving him the pre 
scribed lesson, I told him to go out by 
himself and taxi around the field for 
in hour, keeping the tip of one wing 
exactly five feet from the fence. It 
worked. I was able to solo him on his 
next lesson. 

On one field the 
three feet 


runway lights 


stood two or above the 
ground. I made my students take off 
and land with the wing-tip two feet 
from these hazards They Aad to 
learn to keep it straight. They may 
have thought I was a crank then, but 
many of them have later thanked me 
for being one. 

[ have taught flying in one-way 
fields between the hills of the Ohio 
valley where students had to learn 
cross-wind landings before they soloed. 
,200-ft 


| have instructed on the 
high field at Laramie, Wyoming, where 
1 Luscombe landed like a pursuit, and 
which is officially the windiest airport 
in these United States. I have taught 
on the deserts of the Southwest where 
the air is hot, thin, and the gust 
treacherous. I have Jad to learn, and 
to teach my students, ‘all the tools of 
the trade and how to use them indi 
vidually and in combination. 

I have seen students safely land 
Cubs in 40-mile gustly cross-winds 
because they had been taught what 
they needed to know to meet this 
situation * * * 





BATTLE 


Texas; 


Port 


hail from 


Dawkins, 
1) (oats, 
A. Prinz, 


I her, Gal 


navigator 

hots and then 
tion. Now and 
ht change in 
radio aids 

long last, he 
thirty min 


his W ord. 


Kwajalein Strip Busy as Love Field 


trom ou! flight alti 


i 
ng but miles of 


ly ahead, a white 


fringe ot coral reef ippears and yust 


beyond Kwajalein atoll takes shape 
[These islands on our routes vary in 
size. Some are long, thin, curved atolls 
like Kwajalein; many are little wide: 
than their air strips. Others have 
towering mountains and lush vegeta 
tion 

The tower clears us for a landing 
As we start our base leg turn, down 
go the wheels, on the final, full landing 
flaps come down and the big plane 
descends smoothly to the coral strip. 
Just off the runway, the Skipper pulls 
slowly back on the yoke, holding her 
off. The wheels touch gently. The 
Skipper relaxes yoke pressure to let 
the nose wheel settle to the runway 
It is amazing how gently these fel 
lows can put 55,000 pounds of ai 
plane on a runway. 

A little over a year ago the Japs 
were running Kwajalein. Now only 
burned-out pill boxes and bullet-frayed 
palm trunks remind us the Japs we 
here. The strip is run efficiently and 
with all the hustle and bustle of the 


THE DOCTOR SAYS NO 
(Continued from page 27) 
structor who had held a commercial 
license and flight instructor’s rating 
for nearly a year with a perfect safety 
record, was refused 
commercial and instructor’s rating be- 


renewal of his 


cause one cye would not correct to the 
He asked for 
1 flight test to prove his “aeronautical 
ability and judgment” 
compensated for the weak eye but the 
Medical Division refused his request. 
When he filed a request with the Board 
for a hearing the flight test was au- 
thorized. The inspector recommended 
that the license be returned, but Dr. 
Stovall refused. When the pilot insisted 
that the Board go ahead with the hear- 


minimum with glasses. 


knowledge, 


ing the license was returned. 

The most ridiculous case, however, 
is a pilot in Oklahoma who stammers. 
At first he was refused a license be- 
cause the Medical Handbook says any 
applicant is disqualified who has “any 
condition of the tongue producing 
interference with speech.” Because the 
applicant refused to “give up” he 
finally received a third class medical 
certificate but it was restricted against 
“carrying passengers or flying an air- 
plane equipped with two-way radio.” 

No doubt some of us have already 
guessed that the Medical Division con- 
siders dog-hair, horse-hair and rag- 
weed pollens very hazardous in the 
air, especially at altitudes above “500 
feet over open country” but few of us 
have realized the extreme hazard to 
which a passenger is exposed by a 
stammering pilot! Likewise we failed 
to realize the complications which arise 
when a pilot who stammers steps into 
an aircraft equipped with two-way 


radio! Silly, isn’t it? That’s what I 


think, too. * * — 





Kansas City or Dallas airports. Trans 
ports come and go. Grumman F4F’s 
and Hellcats, engines warming, wait 
to be cleared for take-off. A patrol of 
Corsairs wheels across the sky. 


The air transport officer takes charge 
of the passengers and cargo. The plane 
is gassed and another crew takes over. 
Even as we ride to our quarters, the 
plane is off on the next leg of her trip. 
morning we'll be off 
again, speeding westward toward the 
Rising Sun, but flying across an area 
where it has long been set. Eventual- 
ly the men of NATS expect to be de- 
livering high priority cargoes to our 
fighting men in Japan proper. Look- 
ing back on the events of the last 
three years, that is not expecting too 
much—not from NATS.* * *® 


Tomorrow 
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Control Tower Vision gives new flying 


safety and pleasure in the Suge 


Wide, clear vision is one reason why you'll enjoy flying the new Swift. 
The Swift’s dynamically styled canopy provides easy access to the roomy cabin 
from either side through sliding panels that disappear into the fuselage walls. You just step in 
and sit down . . . no stooping, crouching, or effort required . . . no door to catch the slipstream. 


Arrows indicate how both top and side panels slide do 
into fuselage wall. A lock on top where panels meet secu 
the entire cabin. 


The double-track panels give you any degree of airiness you want... top with sides open . . . sides with 
top open ... open either side . . . completely open or closed . . . from an open cockpit 
to a closed cabin as quick and easy as closing an auto window. 


Top panels are tinted to provide sun protection. 


Yes, the new Swift is the kind of plane you’ve dreamed of owning, and its reasonable cost and thrifty 
operation will make owning and flying your own plane surprisingly easy. The new Swift 
will be ready soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. 





REVVING UP 
(Continued from page 4) 


left and let down to 2,000 feet immedi- 
ately, with a landing light on. He 
came on down and found contact a 
quarter-mile away. All of which 
shows a lot of ingenuity by CAA Con- 
trollers Franklin R. Hardesty and 
Carroll W. White in the Fairfax 
tower. 
* * * 


KNOCK OUT BLOW: One of the 
most devastating air attacks in 
history was staged between Feb- 
ruary 22-26 throughout Hitler's 
crumbling Reich as a prelude to 
successful Allied drives during 
March. More than 8,000 sorties a 
day were flown with wide-ranged 
accomplishments’ including’ the 
following results: 1,300 major 
rail cuts, 1,000 locomotives, 10,- 
000 rail cars and 3,000 motor 
transports knocked out. 


* * * 


WO CLASSIC: “I’ve never seen so 
many fighters and fighter bombers at 
work in all my life,” reports an ob- 
server just returned from the Iwo 
Jima invasion. “We threw in every- 
thing we had.” Citing the attack as a 
classic in air support of ground and 
sea forces, our informant told of the 
effective job the low, slow flying re- 
con and liaison ships accomplished in 
spotting Jap gun positions. With every 
foot of ground bitterly contested, Navy 
big guns of the fleet lying off Iwo’s 
beach head were called into play, 
blasting enemy positions with pin- 
point accuracy due to smoke bombs 
dropped by the spotters. In some in- 
stances enemy positions were less 
than 200 yards from the American 
Marines. Carrier-based Tokyo raiders 
were employed during the first four 
days of the invasion with lots of 





Airmen’s Calendar 


April 14-15—CAA Non-Scheduled 
Advisory Committee meeting at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

April 16—World Air Transport Op- 
erators meeting at Havana. 

April 24—Aircraft Industry Ad- 
visory Committee of WPB, first meet- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

June 7-9—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion annual convention, Chicago. 

October 31-November 3—1945 Na- 
tional Aviation Clinic, Oklahoma City. 











rockets and fire bombs in evidence. 
After this initial assistance, the 
carrier fighters returned to the job of 
helping the heavies over Honshu. 


* * * 


AIRMAN’S ALMANAC: About 
the best book bargain to come 
our way in a long time is the Air- 
man’s Almanac for 1945, edited 
by Francis Walton and published 
by Farrar & Rinehart. ‘Price: one 
buck; available at your bookstore 
and from some newsstands. Re- 
plete with historical data and 
condensed factual material on 
practically every subject from 
Aeropolitics to “Zeke” perform- 
ance figures, the 500-page volume 
is a veritable storehouse of aero- 
nautical information. Not only 
should it prove valuable as a ref- 
erence but it’s also the kind of 
book you can take home at night 
and browse through, picking out 
the subjects that look interesting. 
For example, we got a kick out of 
checking through the list of 
American World War I aces and 
comparing them with World War 
II aces. We congratulate Editor 
Walton on an excellent job. He 


This informal view inside a Navy Skymaster on a long Pacific hop shows: (A) Plane 

commander steers course; (B) first pilot prepares cross-section of weather; (C) second 

pilot gingerly synchronizes the engines; (D) navigator works his charts; (E) radioman 

takes a message from point ahead; (G) flight orderly serves fruit juices; (H) second 

navigator catches forty winks (most flights only carry one navigator; this fellow is 

probably on a check ride). Note: Cartoonist Joe James, an NATS pilot who drew this 
while on a Pacific flight, omitted “F’’, without explanation. 
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even included the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, a document 
under which we all operate but 
one that has been read by very 
few of the people it affects. Air- 
man’s Almanac is certainly a 
“must” for every airman’s book- 
shelf. 
* _ * 


SMOOTHING OUT THE BUMPS: On a 
recent stop-over in Pittsburgh we 
noticed a young lady at a desk in the 
airport terminal lobby. There wasn’t 
any sign revealing the nature of her 
operations although she looked like 
some kind of receptionist. We later 
learned that Pennsylvania Central 
planted her there for “customer” re- 
lations, her duties including such deli- 
cate tasks as the diplomatic handling 
of passengers bumped by priorities, 
securing hotel accommodations, locat- 
ing baby milk warmers and pacifying 
disgruntled passengers. It was re- 
freshing to see PCA at work after 
having been kicked around ourselves 
since the war dropped burdens on the 
airlines to such an extent that they 
haven’t been able to maintain their 
prewar reputation for super-service. 
We hope the idea is adopted univer- 
sally, especially during the priority 
fiasco, when so many customers are 
getting mad at the airlines. 


* * * 


NAVY BEHIND AIR POWER 
LEAGUE: Following endorsement 
by Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air Artemus L. Gates 
and Vice Admiral Aubrey W. 
Fitch, Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations for Air, the Air Force 
League has changed its name to 
“Air Power League.” It was or- 
ganized with the active support 
of Gen. H. H. Arnold, commander 
of the Army Air Forces, and 
Charles E. Wilson, president of 
the General Electric Company, is 
president. 

* * * 


CAP VETERANS: The Association of 
Civil Air Patrol Veterans, Inc., has 
been chartered at Charlotte, N. C., to 
organize on a national basis CAP 
members who served on active duty 
with and for the armed forces in CAP 
Coastal Patrol, CAP Tow Target, CAP 
Liaison Patrol and CAP Army Courier 
Express. It is the sponsor of Rep. 
Joe W. Ervin’s HR 2149 and Senator 
Claude Pepper’s SB 381, which would 
entitle active duty members of the 
above units to the rights of a veteran 
and provide their widows and orphan 
children compensation and care, An- 
nual conventions are planned. National 
headquarters are at 118 Court Arcade, 
Charlotte 2, N. C., and officers are 
Frank E. Dawson, Charlotte, com- 
mander; Ralph Earle, Philadelphia, 
first vice commander; Elbert C. Isom, 
New York, second vice commander; 
Jimmy Vacek, Galveston, third vice 
commander; R. E. Dawson, Jr., Char- 
lotte, adjutant; Dan F. Ritchie, China 
Grove, N. C., treasurer; and George 
W. Grove, Hickory, N. C., chaplain 
and historian. * * * 
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Progress Without Politics 


bp to those few 
skept il witnesses of the 


flight of the Wright brothers 
that North Carolina would be a lead- 
ng aviation state forty odd years 
ater? Did this fact occur to you ten 
eal ago, five years ago, or even 


truly a leading 


“a itior tate 

lo be sure, there are a few, a very 
few, tates having nore registered 
aircraft, more licensed pilots, more 


landing fields, or more aircraft manu- 
facturers, but in every case these 
states are comparatively thickly popu- 
lated area For comparison, let’s 
consider these Southeastern states: 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro 
na, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ala- 
sama, and Mississippi. Each of these 
tates has certain advantages over the 
others, such as population, location and 
the like; but, by and large, each has 
had an equal opportunity to excel in 
aviation. Why then, is North Carolina 


1 


he others, aeronauti 


» far ahead of t 
cally speaking? 

Let’s consider the status of North 
Carolina as far as airports are con 
cerned. Not one of the states men- 
tioned has as many airports as North 
Carolina. The figures as of January 
15, 1945, are as follows: North Caro- 
lina, 45 airports; Florida, 39; Vir- 
ginia, 33; Georgia, 28; Mississippi, 
26; South Carolina, 23; Alabama, 21; 
and Tennessee, 21. These figures do 
not include military fields 








in North Carolina 


Aviation leaders in North 
Carolina have managed 
to keep their feet on the 
ground, avoiding unnec- 
essary state restrictions. 
Sound aviation develop- 
ment is the result. 


By TOM DAVIS 


Manager, Smith Reynolds Airport 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
South 


Certainly, the terrain’ of 


Carolina, Georgia and other South 
eastern states is more conducive to 
airport construction than North Caro 
lina. Roughly one-third of North 
Carolina is mountainous, another third 
is rolling country, and the last third 
is comparatively level and ideal fo: 
airport location, except in swampy) 
areas. This last third is quite simila) 
to the terrain of the other Southeast 
ern states, with the exception of Vin 
ginia. The argument that North Caro 
lina may have more large cities is not 
apparently responsible for this large 
number of airports. Fifty per cent of 
the airports of North Carolina are 
near communities of less than 5,000 
population. 

Neither can it be said that North 
Carolina has been granted more Fed 








TOM DAVIS 





eral or State money for the construc 
tion of airports than othe 
eastern states. Most of the othe 
states have supposedly had the as- 
sistance of state aeronautics commis- 
sions with a full-time director of aero- 
nautics to foster and encourage avia- 
tion, and in most cases have taxed the 
pilots of those states to derive funds 
for this purpose. North Carolina ha 
had no such arrangement, but still 
it is way out in front, aeronautically. 
\pparently, it does not need this type 
of assistance. 


South- 


State Restriction Avoided 

Farsighted Governor J. M. Brough 
ton did see fit to establish an Aero 
nautics Commission in 1943, principal 
ly to determine the need, if any, for 
state aviation taxation, regulation, o1 
a salaried Director of Aeronautics 
The Commission, under the able and 
experienced leadership of Senator Roy 
Rowe, a private pilot himself, was 
composed of five outstanding busi- 
ness men, two of whom were also 
private pilots. They were paid no 
salary by the State and, in turn, there 
was no tax imposed on aviation in the 
State. These gentlemen held public 
hearings at eight different locations 
throughout the State. Pilots, city and 
county officials were especially in 
vited to attend and participate in these 
hearings, at which everyone had an 
opportunity to speak his piece. Every 
phase of aviation was discussed at 
each session, and from these a tre- 
mendous amount of valuable informa- 
tion was gathered. 

From this information the Com- 
mission has prepared and submitted 
ts report to the Governor. They have 
also prepared a bill for submission to 
the State Legislature. This bill calls 
for a non-paid Commission, but no 
full-time Commissioner or Director of 
Aeronautics. It provides for no tax 
on aviation. The proposal, in brief, 
empowers the Commission to do 
EVERYTHING to promote aviation 
and NOTHING which could remotely 
retard its progress. It would not be 
empowered to regulate air navigation, 
pilots or aircraft. The Civil Aeronau 
tics Administration of the United 
States Government does plenty of 
this. In fact, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has now realized, al 
most too late, that many of its regu 
lations are unwarranted and tend to 
retard the progress of aviation. 

Steps are now being taken, and 
studies being made to insure simplifi 
cation of Federal aviation regulation. 
The CAA field force has done, is do 
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ing and will continue to do a bang-up 
job of making flying as safe and prac- 
tical as possible, After all, that’s what 
we’re after. Should each of the forty- 
eight states add its regulations on 
top of those already enforced by the 
CAA, airplane pilots would have to 
be walking Congressional Records, or 
risk being arrested in every state over 
which they fly on a cross-country 
flight. Another bothersome regulation 
of several states is that which re- 
quires every resident pilot to obtain 
a state pilot’s license, in addition to 
his Federal license. He has to pay 
for his state license, but his Federal 
license is given to him without charge. 
This, added to pilot rating records, 
physical exam records, etc., makes a 
pilot’s pocket bulge. 

Fortunately, it can be said that 
North Carolina “looked before it 
leaped” into aeronautical legislation. 
Maybe that has something to do with 
ts excellence in aeronautical activity. 

A survey has shown that more pri- 
vate-type aircraft were sold in North 
Carolina than in any of the other 
seven Southeastern states. The ques- 
tion is why there were so many more 
private aircraft sold in North Caro- 
lina than in the other states having 
apparently an equal position. Anothe 
survey reveals that the average year- 
ly income of prewar plane owners 
was as little as $2,250. The argument 
that North Carolina has a more pros 
perous population would not affect 
then, generally, the number of air- 
raft sold 


Aggressive Operators 

Could it be that the Old North 
State has a bunch of super-salesmen? 
Not necessarily. Obviously, however, 
there have been and still are, a good 
number of aggressive commercial 
aviation enterprises, commonly known 
in aviation lingo as fixed-base airport 
operators, who have contributed as 
much to the high aviation position of 
North Carolina as possibly any fac- 
tor. The sweat and blood of these 
“nioneers” has brought aviation out 
of the barnstorming period into a suc- 
cessful North 
Carolina is also fortunate in having 
a larger number of fixed-base opera- 


business 


enterprise 


tors carrying on successful commer- 
cial aviation operations every day 
than other Southeastern states. These 
operators have trained thousands of 
military pilots during the war period. 

Another factor leading us to believe 
that North Carolina really has some- 
thing, is the encouraging fact that 
numerous fixed-base operators from 
South Carolina and Georgia are steadi- 
ly moving into North Carolina. In 
less than one year, commercial opera 
tors from South Carolina and Geor- 
gia have leased six airports in North 
Carolina to conduct commercial avia- 
tion business, and still others are try- 
ng to secure more. On the other 
hand, they have not established new 
operations to any extent in the other 


Southeastern states. Moreover, it is 


apparent that not one North Carolina 
fixed-base operator has any particu- 
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BLUE GRASS FIELD AIRPORT, Lexington, Kentucky, is to be put into operation soon. 
Shown above is the proposed Administration building to be built at the field. The 
airport is composed of 500 acres, with three concrete runways of 150 feet in width; 


two runways are 3,600 feet in length, and one is 4,000 feet long. 
later lengthening of runways as necessary. 


There is room for 


The field is to be operated jointly by the 


City of Lexington and County of Fayette. Peter G. Powell has been appointed manager 





lar desire to open operations in any 
other state. 

Are not these facts the best obtain- 
able to show that North Carolina is a 
leader in aviation? We should, in 
order to insure the continued top- 
notch position of North Carolina, wel- 
come and encourage still more fixed- 
base operators to follow suit. Cer- 
tainly, these operators moving into 
North Carolina should have had an 
equal chance to promote aviation in 
their home state. Selling airplanes 
and operating successfully has not 
been a cinch, and won’t be for a long 
time. We hope that operators moving 
into North Carolina, however, do not 
think that by so doing the going will 
be easy, and that there is a lot of 
“eravy” to be gotten here. Because, 
actually, there is no “gravy.” North 
Carolina operators have worked hard, 
and will continue to do everything 
possible to insure a steady and healthy 
growth of aviation. It is most en- 
couraging to see this influx of busi- 
ness for our state, and we certainly 
want to steer clear of anything which 
might, on the other hand, stimulate 
a desire for North Carolina aviation 
companies to move into other states. 

North Carolina is not lacking in 
scheduled airline service either, com- 
paratively speaking. Three _ north- 
south routes and one east-west route 
are already certificated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is the governing body 
for the granting of certificates to op- 
erate scheduled interstate air service. 
They should likewise govern intra- 
state scheduled service. Approximate- 
ly forty applications are now in file, 
proposing additional service for North 
Carolina, but action on these cannot 
be expected for another year. 





Protection for the Future 


Well, what is the reason for this 
strange Shangri-La of aviation in the 
Southeast? Is it the result of the 
hard work of fixed-base operators? 
Is it the fact that pilots of North 
Carolina have not been hamstrung by 
state regulation, in addition to Fed- 
eral? In our opinion, it is a combina 
tion of both. The pilots of North Caro- 
lina do not object to a non-political 
aeronautics commission, but they 
know there is no need for a full-time 
Commissioner of Aeronautics, to 
dream up more regulations and re- 
quest taxation on aviation to pay his 
salary. The people of our state have 
already demonstrated their ability to 
excel in aviation by using their own 
initiative. 

This enviable position is by no 
means an indication that the aviation 
people of the state should sit back 
and ride easy. More than that, it is 
a challenge for even more progres- 
sion, which will come as a result of 
more hard work and more thoughtful 
planning. The bills introduced by 
Senator Rowe are the solution to the 
only problem of state aviation legi: 
lation. Many states have requested 
copies of these bills and express 
hearty approval. They, too, realize 
that state regulation and taxation is 
a hindrance to aviation leadership. 
We must also consider the thousands 
of North Carolina pilots now in the 
military services. They want to re- 
turn to a state in which there will be 
unlimited opportunities in aviation. 

North Carolina has a golden oppo! 
tunity to continue its high aeronauti- 
cal position. It is certainly on the 
right track; let’s hope it stays there 
and that others follow its leadership 

* * * 
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Runway Construction for 


Very Heavy Airplanes 


Many problems were overcome in building Lindbergh 

Field’s 8,500-ft. runway to accommodate the heav- 

iest airplanes now built or contemplated. Better 
than anticipated strengths were attained. 


By JAMES C. FULLER 


careful consideration 


he design of the foun 


n preceded the desig1 


1 and replaced 





directed the job of constructing a new 8,500-ft. runway at San 

Left to right, are Rhodes Rule, consulting engineer; J. F. L. 
Bate, Convair field engineer in charge of construction; Phil Helsey, Smith-Emery Testing 
project manager; L. G. Krull, general superintendent, and 
R. L. Hapgood, concrete superintendent. 


Diego s Lindbergh Field 


rials of a demonstrated supporting 
value. Included in the replacement 
materials were pit-run gravel and 
sand used in the base of the fill, a 
selected sand base above the common 
fill, and erusher-run gravel, which 
lies immediately below and forms the 
sub-base upon which the pavement 
rests. All of these materials were 
required to meet rigid physical ac- 
ceptance tests to assure that their 
supporting value will equal or exceed 
the design computations. 

The foundation and pavement de- 
sign was based on an 85,000-pound 
wheel load. Results achieved during 
construction, however, indicate that 
this may safely be increased to 175,- 
000 pounds per wheel, which is ample 
to accommodate the heaviest types 
of planes now contemplated. 


Runways 

The completed runway is 200 feet 
in width and 8,500 feet long. It is a 
portland cement slab of uniform 
twelve inch thickness, excepting the 
easterly end, where a fourteen-inch 
thickness provides for additional vi- 
bration loads in the warm-up area 
Paralleling the runway are the taxi- 
lanes. They run the entire length of 
the runway and are seventy-five feet 
in width and of the same thickness 
as the runway. 

The runway and taxi-lanes are sep- 
arated by a surfaced strip 225 feet in 
width and which is divided into a 
series of flat catchment basins for 
temporary impounding of waters dur- 
ing extreme storms. This interme- 
diate paved area is constructed of 
asphaltic concrete and similar paving 
is specified for shoulders along the 
pavement—fifty feet wide adjacent to 
the runway and twenty-five feet wide 
on each side of the taxi-lanes. The 
area is surfaced for a total width of 
575 feet for the full length of the 


runway. 
The maximum longitudinal grade 
on the runway is 0.1 per cent. This 
was determined by the extreme flat- 
ness of the original ground, not by 
flight requirements. To facilitate 
drainage, transverse grades were 
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made somewhat higher than has been 
the usual practice. The standard 
runway section has a 0.5 per cent 
cross fall from the center line of the 
pavement outward on either side for 
twenty-five feet and an increase of a 1 
per cent grade from there to the edge 
of the concrete This results in a 
maximum algebraic grade change 
across the pavement of 1 per cent, 
occurring at the center line. On the 
taxi-lanes it was not considered nec- 
essary to flatten the center crown and 
in this case there is a 1 per cent cross 
fall from the crown in either direc- 
tion with a 2 per cent algebraic change 
at the center. 

Shoulders and intermediate paved 
areas have a typical cross fall of 1.25 
per cent which is reduced where re 
quired to create drainage divides 

The intersection of the existing and 
new runways required careful study 
of grades to provide as smooth a 
crossing as possible in either dire: 

on and yet permit drainage. In the 
development of 
a minimum grade of 0.5 per cent was 
adhered to wherever possible and a 
naximum grade change of 0.04 pei 
cent in twenty-five feet along lines 
parallel to the center line. This plan 


these special grades 


s expected to assure smooth riding 


qualities 


Grading and Fill 
Earthwork on the new runway was 
accomplished by dragline excavation 
and truck hauls 
areas and by carrying scrapers where 


to waste disposal 


the excavated material was suitable 
for reuse in the embankment. Im 
ported borrow of selected embank- 
ment material was hauled in by trucks 
from two separate pits located ap 
proximately five miles away. 

The outboard end of the runway 
strip extends into tidal flats where, 
to assure maximum settlement prior 
to paving, a system of wellpoints 
was installed and pumped until place 
ment of that portion of the embank 
ment had been completed 

Emban 
inch lifts, compacting to six inches 
Field destiny 
made frequently to check compaction, 
which was specified to | 
of the AASHO standard, designation 
T99-38. Actual compaction frequently 


runs in excess of 110 per cent and in 


l 
kments were placed in nine 


determinations were 


ve YU per cent 


some cases averaged more than 10 pei 
cent above specification requirements 

A field laboratory, under the direc- 
tion of the construction engineer, was 
provided for quick determination of 
compaction and other physical tests 
required by the specifications 

4 sub-base of select sand topped 
by crusher-run sand and gravel was 
designed to meet the assumed loads 
The sub-base varies in thickness from 
six to twenty-four inches, depending 
upon the type and thickness of the 
paving, expected frequency of load- 
ing, and nature of the material be- 
neath. Where the fill material already 
in place was clean sand, addition of 
the select sand course was omitted. 


The sand course was required to 
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“Z” Landing Strip Design 
Simplicity, economy and utility are claimed for this unique ““Z"’ design for runways, 
prepared by M. W. Fanning, president of Airhaven Airports, Phoenix, Ariz., which plans 
to build and operate a network of Arizona airports. Planes land on one runway and 
take off on the other, with the separation eliminating delays for clearance and ex- 
cessive taxiing. It also allows for central location of buildings and other facilities, 
providing greater use of land not needed for runways. 





equal or exceed a 25 per cent Cali 
fornia Bearing Ratio value, soaked, 
and not to exceed 1 per cent swell 
at four days. Sand was required to be 
compacted to 90 per cent of the 
AASHO standard with actual field 
compaction to exceed the specification 
requirements by a safe margin. 

From six to twelve inches of 
crusher-run material was placed on 
top of the select sand sub-base. This 
was laid down in two or three courses, 
depending upon the thickness. The 
material was required to have a two 
and-one-half-inch maximum size, a 95 
per cent compaction, a CBR of 80 
per cent or more, soaked, and a swell 
not to exceed 1 per cent in four days. 

In the case of the crusher-run ma- 
terial, considerable difficulty was met 
with the product of the selected pit 
Although generally meeting the spec 
fication requirements, it was found 
that, apparently due to a very small 
colloidal clay fraction, it was difficult 
to work the material in the field. It 
was also discovered that the two-and 
one-half-inch maximum size did not 
permit fine grading sufficiently close 
to make a suitable pavement sub 
grade. To remedy this condition, the 
contractor closed the setting on the 
crusher jaws to reduce the maximum 
size, and also to produce a large per- 
centage of crushed material. This not 
only improved the bearing values but 
also simplified the field procedure for 
making a close sub-grade. To avoid 
these difficulties the contractor at 
times had provided a sand cushion, 


averaging one-fourth inch thick, in 
preparing pavement sub-grade. 


Paving 

The job involved a total of 103,509 
cubic yards of concrete paving. This 
was placed in twenty-five-foot strips 
between steel forms. Three 34E single 
drum pavers were used together, two 
on one side of the lane being paved 
with their skips in opposite direction 
to accommodate trucks. They were 
followed by a spreader with horizontal 
traveling blade and a vibrating screed, 
a full-depth internal vibrating ma 
chine and a dowel setting machine 
Behind the dowel equipment, the con 
tractor had a machine of his own de 
sign for cutting dummy joints, into 
which steel plates were inserted ana 
left until the concrete attained suf- 
ficient set to stand when they were 
removed. The surface was obtained 
with a vibrating finishing machine 
followed by a final hand finish opera 
tion using wood floats and a burlap 
drag. The average concrete produc- 
tion was 1,560 cubic yards for a ten 
hour shift, ranging from 689 to 2,258 
cubic yards for the low and high days 

Due to the unsatisfactory local ag- 
gregate situation in the San Diego 
area, the greatest care was given to 
a study of existing sources of material 
and the specifications of processing 
and grading requirements. 

The attention given to concrete de- 
sign and job control was amply repaid 
in better than anticipated strengths 

* . * 
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Matt Ryan at his desk and a view of the modern hangar and shop building at the Marshall, Minnesota, Municipal 


Airport, which he manages. 


Clean Up Your 


Airport Operation 


Expansion of landing field and runways will be needed 

by some fields, but most small airports need a good 

clean-up first. Utility and service can be improved 
without excessive spending. 


cramble of By MATT J. RYAN 
to secure a Airport Superintendent 


neighboring " 
aes . Marshall, Minn. 
factors that 


, solid growth 
are ove At our field we make it a point 


to 


Large airports with expen have someone out on the ramp to 
»,000-foot ! are not the assist the approaching airplane to a 
parking place or to the hangar if it’s 
pressing prob- an over-night visitor. If the pilot 
need for improved drops in for gas and oil, the wind- 
irroundings fo. shield is washed and the ship turned 
ter how large around, ready for take-off. Our field 
f it main- personnel offers to crank the ship 
place more without waiting for a request. Little 
ommodations extra services like these don’t cost 
nt f the airport much and will pay big divi- 
he list is the need for dends in the long run. 
st rooms. If it is not possi- Also high on the priority list, a 
have water and sewer systems necessity and convenience for the 
he port, then the outdoor rest cross-country air traveler, is a good 
oom should be kept spotlessly clean, wind sock or wind tee properly lo 
well painted and swept out frequently. cated and in working order. If a tee 
Next on list of airport neces is used it is best to have it so mounted 
t yn for reason that it automatically swings into the 
to and from the wind. Manually controlled wind tees 
downtown are: y service can be are not practical on small fields where 
provided in 1 y ways, one by mak- it is impossible to assign full time 
ing a practical arrangement with a personnel to watch it. This type of 
and another is wind tee has resulted in many landing 
field as we do at accidents by giving false readings to 
ta, Airport. We approaching aircraft. 
y at no cost to the In our state we have heavy snow 
towns where there falls during the winter months. Too 
: ant facilities at the much importance cannot be given the 
port, auto t portation to town be- proper marking of the landing areas 
comes more ary than ever. Re- when snow blankets the field. We 
member the old saw that a pilot is have found that flags are the best 
more apt t arve to death than run method of designating the runways in 
order to keep the pilots out of trouble 


need 


in the deep drifts. Likewise, heavy 
snows in our country prohibit the use 
of white crushed rock or other white 
material for the field circle marking 
and arrow in the ground. We believe 
it is far more satisfactory to paint 
the name of the town clearly on the 
hangar roof. If no building is large 
enough at the port, then some build- 
ing in town will do. As private fly- 
ing increases, every airport operator 
will have to attend to proper air- 
marking. 

During the summer months con- 
stant patrolling of the landing area is 
necessary. A sharp look-out for rodent 
holes should be kept as well as for 
other obstructions which might cause 
the loss of a tail wheel, a_ broken 
landing gear strut or even a nose-over. 
Grass must be mowed regularly be- 
cause tall grass not only is a hazard 
but has the unfortunate capacity of 
staining the exterior of the airplane 
when chewed up by the propeller. and 
thrown back on the ship. 

Airport managers as a rule like to 
receive suggestions for the better- 
ment of airport service. However, they 
are constantly besieged by many 
groups and individuals with screw-ball 
ideas on how to run the airport. Many 
requests are so antiquated or fan- 
tastic that it’s impossible to adapt 
them. It’s the job of the manage- 
ment to sift the wheat from the chaff 
and apply as many suggestions for 
better service that can work on the 
airport involved. Usually, the little 
details that contribute to the cus- 
tomer’s safety, convenience and com- 
fort are not very expensive but are 
worth their weight in gold. People 
haven’t changed much in the last 2,000 
years — they still beat a path to the 
place where they are treated well. 

x *«* * 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT LOUISVILLE’S BOWMAN FIELD 
The nation’s own, at the Capital City— Modern airport terminal at the Crescent Pride of the Blue Grass State. 
Operated by CAA. City—an architectural gem 



























ff Airways Photo Delta Air Lines Photo American Airlines Photo 
HOUSTON muwicipaL AIRPORT ATLANTA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK 
Gateway to Mexico and Central America. Serving the metropolis of Southeastern U. S. One of the world's largest and busiest 
airports. 


e 
Seutiucels of the Shy @ @ @ the control towers of the 


nation's airports that stand guard night and day. Each safe arrival and departure at these busy 
terminals rests on the vigilance of their skilled staffs and the reliability of their radio equipment. Each 
must function with never failing dependability—in peace as in war. 


Radio Receptor airport traffic control radio It is not too early to plan for that postwar 
equipment, examples of which are to be found airport for your municipality. Let Radio Re- 
throughout the nation in leading civil airports, 
and around the world in army airfields, is noted 
for its rugged construction and reliability in 
operation. Highways of the Air—oa review of fact and 


ceptor aid you. Send for our Airport Radio 
Questionnaire —no obligation. DEPT. SF-4 


Specify Radio Receptor radio equipment’ for opinion on the importance of radio in aviation 


your airport and you may rest assured that — sent on request to those interested in airport 
your equipment will be equal to the best. design, construction and operation. 


COOPERATION OF ARCHITECTS, CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS INVITED EY a 


RADIO RECEPTOR CO., INC. sewvorh w+ 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Airway and Airport Radio Equipment ¢ Comn cations Equipment ¢ Industrial Electronics ¢ Electronic Heating Equipment 
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Watch That Ajirport Lease 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK Airport agreements should benefit both operator 


and municipality. Here are some suggestions to 


way to start 

ty A new alrpo! 
i tnere lasn’t been 
1 while is to lease 


meet all interests adequately, assuring satisfactory 


service to all concerned. 
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ters of maintenance and all matters 
of revenue. 
The operator on the other hand, 


when a lessor, is in business for him- 
self and as such is sometimes inclined 
to expect too much from tax-obtained 


public facilities. He thinks, among 


other things, that he should be pro 
tected against encroachments by 
itinerant, non-fixed, part-time barn 


stormers and that he should be treated 
quite liberally by the community if 
he invests money in shop equipment, 
aircraft and other operating 
tials in order to make for successful 
utilization of the airport. On the 
other hand, communities usually feel 
that operators should ease the 


essen- 


main- 


tenance costs of an airport by sharing 


a justifiable part of the profit he 
makes as a result of the use of the 
airport facilities provided by the tax 
payers. 

3ecause of these divergent attitudes 


it is particularly important, both from 


the standpoint of the operator and 
the community leasing an airport, to 
examine very carefully all agree 


ments and leases so as to be sure they 


mean just what everyone intended 
they should mean. On this page we 
are reproducing an exact copy of an 
agreement between an operator and 
a city and county, joint owners of an 


airport. This is reproduced exactly as 


it was sent to the writer for criticisn 
except that the names of the com 
munity and the operator have bee 
concealed. Let us look at this agree 
ment and see some of its good and 
weak points, 

The best thing about this agree 


ment is that it only runs for one yea 


No community should ever grant ex 
clusive use of its airport or ente) 
into long-term leases at low rental, 
give away any franchises or control 
over buildings or use of the field, o1 
permit subleasing without specifi 


consent, for longer than a yea! It 
is a mistake to do it at all but a 
tragedy when for any long period of 
time 

Other things wrong with this typ 
of agreement are 

1. No minimum or maximum rates 
are set. To be sure, the High Flying 
Service agrees to charge others using 
the airport facilities “fair and rea- 
sonable charges,” but this is too in 


definite. 

2. The city and county owning 
airport sign away an important right 
that they may 
High Flying Service 


the 


not re- 


by agreeing 
the 


quire “to 
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ENGINE COWL FLAP 
ACTUATORS... 


\ir Associates designs and manufactures engine 
cowl flap actuating systems and delivers, ready for 
installation, complete assemblies including lightweight 
electric motor with built-in clutch and brake, and 
adjustable limit switches—angle or Tee drives as re- 
quired—flexible shafts —jacks of any length or stroke, 
in correct screw ratio, with proper type of mounting. 
Illustrated is a typical design incorporating features 
found in all Air Associates jacks, assuring efficient, 
trouble-free service—hardened steel screw with special 
thread form, high strength nut of bronze alloy, positive 
stops to prevent jamming in event of overtravel, rubber 
shock bushings if required . .. When you have a design 
or production problem, remember that Air Associates’ 
long experience and ample facilities can help you to 


solve it... Address inquiries to nearest office. 


® Air ASSOCIATES, 1Nc. 


rETERBORO, N. J BRANCHES : CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES . 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES . 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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AIRPORT FUEL DISPENSING 


By HART BOWMAN 


HEN it comes to dealing with the airlines, any mention of 
an airport retaining gasoline concessions and dispensing gas 


to the airlines proves the subject to be a “hot potato”. 
In this matter, airport managers themselves are not in accord. The 
general impression is that such gas sales, because of the volume in 


olved, provide a source of revenue that can be the difference between 
an economical operation and heavy loss. Involved in the controversy 
the entire matter of airport charges to airlines. However, letters that 


i 


I have received from representative airport managers indicate some of 


Don W. Martin, manager of Detroit City Airport, is firm in his be 
lief that municipalities should dispense or control the dispensing of all 
gasoline on their airports and at a profit to the municipality. At De 


troit’s new airport the plan will be for the city either to dispense the 
gas themselves from an underground installation, or to lease the con- 
cession to a combination of two or three aviation gasoline companies 
who w pay for the underground installation and who will prepay a 
good share of the percentage of the estimated future receipts. These 
companies will pay a few cents a gallon for the gasoline sales privilege 
Martin states that an underground system is an expensive first cost, 
but will pay for itself in its economic operation and saving in manpower. 
From Hervey F. Law, manager of Washington National, comes a 
description of the system now in use there. The pipeline and pit 
method has been installed there, and a contract is let on a bid basis 
with a gasoline company, with the airport receiving a flat yearly fee 
Gulf Oil was the successful bidder on a five-year contract, and installed 
the pipeline systen 

In commenting on the possibility of handling the entire operation by 
the airport itself, Law warns of the difficulties entailed in the main- 
tenance and operation of equipment and the personnel problem, but 
then admits that the greatest amount of money could be made under 
ich a system 


W. T. Brown, Commissioner of Kansas City’s Municipal Airports, has 


talked over plans with several oil companies. His conclusion is that 
a series of gas pipelines under the ramp, installed at the oil companies’ 
expense, will be the most successful. Trucks, according to his thinking, 
have limited capacitie I believe he is right on this score, for the 
newer planes now being developed have capacities approaching that of 
a tank truck 

Brown is wary of the problems involved, especially those of liability, 
n servicing aircraft with the aid of municipal employes As to the 
city receiving revenue from gasoline sales, Brown is opposed, believing 
that landing fees should be such as to include all necessary charge fo. 
the use of the airport 

On the other side of the fence is the comment of Pat Moore, secretary 
and treasurer of the American Association of Airport Executives 


Moore says that everyone with whom he has discussed the subject 
agrees that any municipality which overlooks the value of controlling 
gasoline dispensation themselves is off the beam. 

Moore also favors the pit method of gasoline distribution, but feels 
that trucks may continue to be needed for rush periods 

Still anothe de of the picture is presented by Buck Steers, Michi 
gan’s director of aeronautics, who expresses his opinion that inasmuch 
as airlines usually like to negotiate agreements with one oil company 
that will serve them at all stops, they will not like the idea of taking 
on different grade xr kinds of gas at different locations. However, 


Buck still thinks that the cities should collect a cent or two per gallon 
on whatever gas they dispense even in their own equipment, 


All of which goes to prove that the subject is really a “hot potato,” 
hat they should be permitted to handle their own 


' a 
or the aliriines Teel 


‘ ‘ 


t 
gassing facilities without paying “royalties” to the airports 


For my own part, I feel if the city furnishes the gassing facilities that 
reimbursement should be made to at least cover such costs. The most 
logical way to handle such reimbursement is on the basis of gallonage 
charges sufficient to offset such costs. As for the methods, certainly 


1 


he pit method served by underground pipelines seems the most efficient, 


with the probability that a truck or two may be needed during the rush 


periods 















execute any contract with other users 
of the airport for gasoline sales, plane 
storage, and shop privileges.” This 
means that the Flying Service has an 
absolute monopoly with everything 
sealed up tight in their favor during 
the duration of the lease. 

3. Blank City and County must 
maintain “in a usable condition the 
runways and taxi strips and the phys- 
ical improvements so that the airport 
can at all times be in commercial 
use.” This despite the fact that the 
agreement divests them of all control. 

It happens that other local people 
want to operate flying services and 
use Blank Airport. It is the only one 
in the county. But these others are 
unable to do so because the High 
Flying Service charges rentals con- 
sidered to be excessive. In fact, they 
want any competitor to pay all the 
rent—$150.00 per month—and consid- 
erable in addition! So what is the 
result? The Blank Airport is op- 
erated solely by the High Flying 
Service entirely for its private use 
and benefit. 

An airport is a public utility and 
should be managed as such by a muni- 
cipality. An airport is supposed to 
render real public service for 
good and maximum service to all con 
cerned, including the general public 
It is a mistake for any city or county 


une equal 


; 


to lease an airport to private indi 
viduals giving them total control with 


little or no responsibility for upkeep, 
but nevertheless placing such lessees 
ina position to shut out otnel possl- 
= ‘ 

pie users. 


4 carefully considered agreement 
can be drawn up to protect an opera- 
tor without granting him exclusive 
rights to municipal or county ail 
port property. 

Agreements or leases should be 
drawn so that the operator knows ex- 
actly what his privileges and re- 
sponsibilities are. The municipality o1 
county should stipulate the types of 
operation permitted and require new 
agreements covering any changes. For 
example, an agreement may first cove 
only flight instruction but when com 
mercial or common carrier air trans- 
portation is added it becomes the basis 
for a new agreement. Generally, 
everything producing revenue for an 
operator should produce something 
for the airport owners—the taxpayers 

either on the basis of a fixed rental 
or percentage of income ~x~ *& *® 


CAA Engineer to 
Direct Costa Rica Job 

Carl Posey, Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration district airport enginee) 
at St. Paul, is to go to Costa Rica for 
about two months to advise the Costa 
Rican government on improving the 
airport at San Jose. Charles F. Dycer, 
chief of CAA Aircraft Engineering 
division, and Paul Spiess of the CAA 
Aircraft Engineering division have 
left for London to confer with British 
technicians on airworthiness require 
ments of aircraft used in international 
civil operations, 
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hombardier compartment to 
hout our Flying 
Guiberson built. 


In the Air: From cockpit to tail cone, from 
belly turret, . heating system that carries warmth throug 
Fortresses '" the sub-zero temperatures of the stratosphere '§ 
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K-10 oil heater give quick, low-cost heat. Just touch a match and 
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MERCHANDISING 


By DUDLEY M. STEELE 


Manager, Lockheed Air Terminal 


HIS month we are going to 
talk about a service to the 
public which has long been needed and 
equally long neglected by many air- 
ports. The service is that of garage, 
service station, and parking 
More than ten years ago the idea 
of putting a garage on Lockheed Air 
Terminal was first conceived. Orig- 
inally it was a three-party deal. The 
Terminal leased the land to an oil 
company, which erected the garage 
and, in turn, leased it to an individual 
who operated it. The Terminal re- 
ceived $25 per month rent, or $300 pe: 
year, for the land on which the garage 
stood. The oil company expected to 
profit by the sale of its products and 
the operator, of course, expected to 
profit from the sale of gasoline, oil, 
lubrication service, and garage stor- 
age of airline passengers’ cars as well 
as cars of individuals who worked on 
the Terminal 
This sort of a deal turned out fairly 
well for the operator of the garage 
The Terminal, however, profited very 
little ($300.00 per year maximum). In 
conducted the 
garage in a typical manner, and by 
that is meant it was filthy-dirty; the 
attendants were lax and wore soiled 
clothing; attempt was 
made to do anything other than ac- 
cept a person’s order for gasoline and 
oil or to park his car for an indefinite 
stay. This type of 
reflected in the fact that the sales of 
averaged only 
gallons per month for the 
eighteen months prior to the time 
when the present management took 
over its operation. It was a fairly 
profitable venture for the individual 
who operated it, but not to any great 


addition, the operato 


little or no 


operation was 
automotive gasoline 
1,400 


extent. 


Know-How Proves Valuable 

When this writer took over the 
management of the Terminal, he 
recognized the possibilities of much 
greater profit if the operation of this 
garage were in his hands. In this 
connection, however, it should be 
noted that he had had many years 
prior experience in the oil business 
and thus was familiar with the prob- 
lems involved 
were revised and the Terminal took 


Leases and agreements 


over the operation of the garage be 
ginning in April, 1938. The garage 
was repainted in the colors of the oil 
company whose products were han- 
dled. The attendants were immediate- 
ly put into white uniforms with white 
shirts and black bow ties. Windows 
were cleaned, floors were swept, and 
certain minor alterations were made 
permitted doubling the num- 


which 
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ber of cars which could be handled at 
the pumps. The gallonage jumped in 
the first month of operation to 9,900 
gallons, and the profits at the end of 
the year were 1000 per cent more to 
the Terminal than under the former 
method of operation. 

Since that time the original garage 
has been picked up bodily and moved 
to a new location fronting on a main 
highway. A new garage, double the 
size of the old one, has been built 
Both garages are operating profitably. 
Subsequently a service station was 
built at the entrance of the Terminal, 
which fronts on a busy, main high- 
way. This, too, has been a profitable 
venture. With the coming of gasoline 
rationing and the subsequent drop in 
sales, we looked for other business. 
We now offer the following services 
to the public: (a) Wheel alignments 
and wheel balancing, (b) Motor tune- 
ups, (c) Brake adjustments and brake 
relining, (d) Fender and body repair, 
and (e) Painting. 

All of the above were in addition 
to the sale of gasoline and oil, tires, 
tubes, and lubrication 
service, and washing and polishing. 

The first year of operation (1938) 
of the garage showed a gross busi- 
ness of approximately $23,000. For 
the year 1944, the business in this 
department grossed in excess of $300,- 
000, and we sold 830,000 gallons of 
automotive gasoline and 18,000 gal- 
lons of automotive oil. 

Both garages are full with a wait- 
ing list, thus proving our contention 
that the public, as well as employes 
on the Terminal, appreciate having a 
place in which to park their cars out 
of the sun and weather. The tre- 
mendous increase in the business, 
since we took it over and began to 
merchandise it, is also proof of the 
soundness of the operation and the 
desirability of Terminal management 
rather than an outside concession- 
naire. 


accessories, 


Parking Lots 

before he became 
had flown into 
airports in the 


This writer, 
Terminal manager, 
and out of many 
United States and Mexico. He had 
never known of any charge being 
made for parking at airports. How- 
ever, the old law of supply and de- 
mand, plus the necessity for some 
semblance of order in parking and 
the handling of automotive traffic, 
forced a decision. Dire consequences 
were threatened by various __indi- 
viduals if we ever made a charge for 
parking. We did so, however, and 
today, it is believed, no one would 
return to the old hit-or-miss manner 
of parking and handling of traffic. 











The operation of parking lots is 
very profitable. They should be paved; 
proper shelters should be erected for 
the attendants; and a fool-proof sys- 
tem of checking in and out devised. 
One of our main parking lots is lo- 
cated immediately adjacent to the 
administration building. Into this 
parking lot go the cars of airline 
passengers, who are being driven out 
to the Terminal by some member of 
their family and who park their cars 
while bidding their family good-bye. 
The same is true for those who come 
to meet arriving airline passengers. 
Drivers are given a parking ticket 
which can be validated by the airline 
used by them; no charge is made for 
parking for a period of three hours. 
Patrons who come to the Terminal to 
have meals in our Coffee Shop or Sky 
Room or a drink in our Cocktail 
Lounges likewise may use this park- 
ing lot and have their parking tickets 
validated by our cashiers and no 
charge is made for three hours. Ap- 
proximately 156,000 such validations 
were accepted in this one lot during 
the year 1944. Despite this number of 
validations, that particular lot made 
a substantial net return to the 
Terminal. The gross business done in 
this and several other parking lots at 
Lockheed Air Terminal during the 
year 1944 aggregated nearly $87,000. 

Employes of Lockheed Air Termi- 
nal pay no parking fee, but employes 
of various tenants on the Terminal 
pay a monthly parking charge, which 
is nominal. Again, there is a long 
waiting list, both in our garage and 
in our parking lots, of persons who 
wish to have the convenience of these 
facilities. 

The main parking lot adjacent to 
our Administration Building holds 
only ninety-six cars. In a normal day 
it will handle as many as 800 to 1,000 
cars, indicating a turn-over of eight 
to ten times. It does not take very 
much mental arithmetic to figure how 
remunerative this type of operation 
is. Again, we could have leased this 
concession to an outside concern with- 
out any trouble. The return would 
have been fairly good, but the services 
might have been unsatisfactory and 
discourtesies might have been shown 
to our customers. We preferred to 
lay out these parking lots, install our 
own system, man them with our own 
personnel, and operate them  our- 
selves. The returns have fully justi- 
fied our thinking. The public has ac- 
cepted it and is grateful for the con- 
venience it offers. 

That’s all for now. See you next 
month. * * * 


TWA Sells Alhambra 
Field to Harlow Aircraft Co. 


Alhambra, California, Airport and 
all of its facilities have been sold to 
Harlow Aircraft Company by Trans- 
continental Western Air, Inc. The 
amount of the sale was $350,000. The 
airport is to become a controlled land- 
ing area for private planes, with stu- 
dent flying being prohibited. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 






for EXPERIENCED FLYERS 





SOUTHEASTERN AIR SERVICE WILL HELP YOU 
SET UP YOUR OWN AIRPARK OPERATION 


in the Carolinas and Georgia 


The Associate Base Plan of Southeastern Air Service is 
a cooperative arrangement under which Southeastern 
extends an opportunity to local independent operators 
for conducting their individual operations in affiliation 
with the company. Agreements are made with qualified 
operators so they may enjoy the advantage accruing 
from the cooperative organization and from their access 
to the experience, service and facilities of Southeastern 
Air Service. They are enabled thereby to offer local 
customers the same high standards of instruction, sales, 
service and maintenance which Southeastern itself offers. 
Financing and insurance are available at lower cost than 
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Executive Offices: Healey Building (P. O. Box 4116) Atlanta 2, Ga. 


would be available to an operator going into business 
on his own. 


A number of these Associate Bases have been estab- 
lished in the Carolinas and Georgia. There are still sev- 
eral localities open for alert airmen who wish to get into 
business in this territory. 

Southeastern is distributor for the lines of airplanes 
you will want to sell. These will be available to you as 
an Associate Base Operator. 

~ * * 


Write now for details of the Associate Base Plan. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


IR SERVICE, inc. 
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Porcelain-Enameled 
Steel Segments for 
Fade-Proof Marking 


lo provide permanent air markers 


which will not fade weather, the 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation’s 
narket development division has de 
gned a series of porcelain-enameled 
Lee segmented sectiolr which can be 
assembled into letters, figures or sym 
bols as desired, The height of letters, 
zes, colors, shapes and widths of 
»’kes all conform to CAA suggested 
tandards, and can be made by any 
porcelain enamel plant. They can be 
boxes, each with 


hipped n compact 


nstructions and necessary screw 


Wiggin Back at Post 


L, mn andel | We ste Wiggin, 
ect elease from active duty 
after having been associated with 
naval flight training for over three 
vears, has returned to the job he had 
efore entering the Navy, manager of 
Embry-Riddle School yt Aviation’s 
eaplane base in Miami, Fla. During 
Navy service he ipervised the 
light trainin f re than 3,000 
adets and office n naval primary 
ind instructor schools and in the 
Ferry r Or, ind 


Tennesseans Propose 
Co-operative Airports 


\ co-operative airpark is planned 
Nashville, Tenn., by a_ group 
eaded | Norman Thomas, Chatta 
ooga operator, who explained the 
term “co-operative” as meaning that 
eliable, experienced aviation firms 
vill lease and operate facilities ove 
" ng eriod Ar announcement 
iid: “Modern me indising method 





CARGO HANDLING at huge Naval Air 
Transport Service base in Hawaiian I|s- 
lands is accomplished with powered-lift 
trucks after the cargo is brought to the 
oading ramp on wooden skids. Note 
height of cabin floor above ground, mak 
ing impractical hand-loading and use of 
steps for placing cargo aboard 


tt { N iM 





NEW CONTROL TOWER at Berry Field, 


Nashville's municipal airport, is struc- 
turally complete and work is now in 
progress on the installation of control 
equipment, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion officials announced. Perched atop 
the high bay area of the Nashville plant 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, the tower rises approximately 100 
feet above the highest point on the air- 
port. Its construction was necessitated 
when the airport grew to such proportions 
that the entire field could not be ob- 
served from the original tower. The city, 
which built the tower through the co- 
operation of the CAA, signed a 10-year 
lease with Convair for the use of the 
factory as a base. 





will be used. The field will be open 
to qualified operators, certified repair 
agencies, supply stores, gas and oil 


companies, recreational facilities, res 


taurants and other businesses neces- 


successful 


sary o a operation.” 
Thomas owns and operates the Thomas 
- 
‘ 
an 
391/74 
d = 











Airpark in Chattanooga, and is presi- 
dent of Southern Aviation Corp., and 
said he was interested in the project 
through efforts of the Tennessee Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. “We believe pri- 
vately-operated airparks of modest 
dimensions can and will be sound busi- 
ness,” he said. 


8,200-ft. Runway at 
Fort Worth for Newest 
and Largest Airplanes 


Work will start soon on the con- 
struction of an _ 8,200-ft. concrete 
runway at the Fort Worth Army Air 
Field, for joint use of the Army and 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s factory there. The runway will 
be designed to accommodate the heav- 
iest airplanes now under construction 
or contemplated, and will be supple- 
mented by an equally heavy taxiway 
connecting it with the factory. It is 
expected to cost more than $2,500,000. 


Los Angeles to Vote 
On Airport Bonds 


After much preliminary action, the 
Los Angeles city council has ordered 
an election at which $12,500,000 in 
bonds for expansion of the Los An- 
geles Municipal Airport will be voted 
upon. The proposition will be sub- 
mitted to the voters on May 1. 


McKellar Airport Leased 


Gillespie Airways of Nashville has 
leased the $1,500,000 Kenneth D. Mc- 
Keller airport four miles west of 
Jackson, Tenn., owned jointly by the 
city and county. The airport covers 
500 acres and has two 3,500-ft. con- 
crete runways, a sodded runway and 
several hangars and buildings. Gilles 
pie Airways has applied for feeder 
operations in the Tennessee area 


Dick Henson Heads 
Maryland Operators 


The Maryland Airport Operators 
Association has been organized with 
Dick Henson, Hagerstown operator, 
as president; Walter Mainville, gen- 
eral manager of Baltimore’s Curtiss- 
Wright Airport, vice president; and 
Miss Thelma Chell, Woodlawn, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The Association, in 
which Arthur Hyde, well-known op- 
erator, has been especially active, will 
work for favorable legislation and 
seek constructive activities on the 
part of the state’s aeronautics com- 
mission 


Boston Needs 60 Fields 


Speaking in Boston recently, Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Air, said that 
city will need sixty airports by 1955. 
He based his estimate on the assump- 
tion that 6,000 private planes will be 
owned and operated there within ten 
years. 
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Here’s how 
to make a profit 


Supply Division, Inc. has developed a new 

SEL L IN G method of merchandising aircraft accessories 
that will enable you to become the outstand- 
ing operator in your area. This profit-making 
plan provides: 


AIR CRAFT 1. The attractive display fixture a 


above, spotlighting at one focal point 
every item in your accessory stock...a 

A CCESS OR IES complete ‘‘store’’, self-contained in a 
single unit. At night the fixture folds 
and locks, protecting contents against 
pilferage. 


, 3 An opening inventory of accessory items 
most often called for at your airport, 
designed to fit your pocketbook, to give 
you rapid turnover, excellent profit. 


F | pp] "7 Write for attractive combination price, 
convenient terms, and descriptive booklet 
UUUALG7L e920 : TODAY. Or ask our representative to call. 


ROBERTSON. MO 





LAMBERT AIRPORT 






LAMBERT AIRPORT 108 W. GRAND AVE. 123 JEFFERSON AVE. 
ROBERTSON, MO. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Phone: TErryhill 5-3880 Phone: 3-6224 PHONE: 5-6773 
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Airport Management 
and Operations Studied 
by Harvard Researchers 


An exhau e idy of airports and 
their operations eing conducted by) 
he Har i B aL Scnool It will 
he the first ymprehensive analysis of 
airport nanagement ind operations 
‘ acil } AS « non as 
eX idn ethod ex 
pense manaye 
ment training and Federal, state, mu 


i and private vnersnip 


Hawthorne Named Beech 
Distributor for Large Area 


Hawt rne | gy Serv e Nas been 


¢ 


ap} eda regiona representatives To. 

twar sale f Be raft airplanes, 
i La \\ tten, Beech Ai 
ratt Corp ule nanage Haw 
} ( area e North and 
si Cal 4, part f eastern Geo 
ria e D ! ( ( a and sev 
era inti n Maryland and Vi 

a Hawt re t appoint dis 


deals n these areas 


State will no longer remain the “10 
per cent state in aviation”, T. C. Cole- 
man, vice president of Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., pointed out recently. Cole- 
man believes that Los Angeles needs 
$41,000,000 for new airports and ex- 
pansion of old ones. He also suggested 
creation of a Los Angeles County 
Airport Authority with power to ac- 
quire sites before land speculation 
becomes too prevalent. 


° © ° 
Allin Joins Airways 
Engineering Consultants, Inc. 

Col. B. C. Allin, director of the 
Greater Miami Port Authority for the 
past six months, has resigned to enter 
the airport planning field. He is join- 
ing the firm of Airways Engineering 
Consultants, Inc., in Washington, D. C., 
to become vice president in charge of 
the Pacific Coast area, and will make 
his headquarters in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. While at Miami, Col. Allin 
was in charge of all planning, con- 
struction and operations of air and 
water facilities for the area. 





construction at Randolph Field at an 
estimated cost of $2,029,221.74. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Wright Con- 
tracting Co., Columbus, Ga., for con- 
struction of hangars at Chatham Army 
Airfield. The cost is estimated to be 
$324,129.85. 

TUCSON, ARIZ—A. C. LaRue, 
Tucson, for construction of hangar at 
Davis-Monthan Field at a cost of 
$148,907.62. 


ROSWELL, N. M.—Hayner & Burn, 
Las Cruces, N. M., for construction of 
double hangar, relocation of buildings 
and paving at Roswell AAF. The cost 
is estimated at $367,714 62. 


SEATTLE,WASH.—Northwest Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, for grading and 
drainage for reconstruction of taxi- 
way at Boeing Field. The cost is ap- 
proximately $51,899.76. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Tanne1 
Construction Co., Phoenix, Ariz., for 
construction of taxiways and addi- 
tional paving at Victorville AAF. The 
cost is $133,533.25. 


SALINA, KANS.—Martin K. Eb) 


Airport Construction 
$41,000,000 Airports Fund Construction awards by the Chief 


of Army Engineers 
month included: 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—M. B. Kil- Inc., Ruston, for construction of ex 
B. Darby & Co., 
additional airfield 


Urged for Los Angeles 


Unless Calif i ore intel 


tes for airports, it may be that the San Antonio, 


yn in planning and acquiring lian & Co., and 








22> sUNLIMITED 
5% VISIBILITY 


| * —a must in airport control towers 
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BUT visibility may 


be “zero” on bright days due to sun-glare. 


Everywhere, practical airport managers use 
tinted, transparent acetate shades to reduce 
this glare and increase operator efficiency. 
These shades are durable, non-inflammable and 
convenient. Write or wire for sample swatch 


prices and more complete information today. 





Transparent Shade Company 


501 North Figueroa Street + Los Anveles 12, Calitornia 











Construction Co., Wichita, for con- 
struction of hangar, including utilities, 
storage, etc., at Smoky Hill AAF at 
a cost of $210,125.35. 


KENNER, LA.—T. L. James & Co., 


announced last 


tension of runway at Moisant Airport, 
at a cost of $283,885.50. 


Recognition and Encouragement of 
Privately Owned Fields Urged 

Views of the United States Chamber of Commerce on the 
Federal-aid airport system provided in Senate Bills 2 and 
34 have been presented to the Senate Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation, as follows: 

1. Replacing construction mainly by the federal govern 
ment, federal-aid airport system should be established. 

2. Federal funds for airports should be matched by at 
least equal amounts of state or local funds. 

3. Federal funds should be restricted to grading, drain 
age, construction of runways, lighting and safety features 

4. Federal funds should be apportioned by an equitable 
formula taking account of the needs of the various states 
and localities from the viewpoint of a nationwide airport 
system, with due consideration to the provision already 
made of airports from defense and war expenditures. 

5. State or local jurisdictions should be required to 
provide land, buildings and maintenance. 

6. A major part of such a program should be reserved 
for periods of low business activity. 

7. Administrative and financial responsibility for ai: 
port work should be concentrated in a single agency i: 
each jurisdiction—federal, state and local. 

8. There should be airport planning surveys in each 
staté in co-operation with the federal agency on the one 
hand and local airport authorities on the other. 

9. Plans for airport systems should recognize that pri 
vately owned and operated airports constitute approxi 
mately one-half of the total number of existing airports, 
although a much smaller fraction of the total expenditures 
thereon, and that these private airports represent invest 
ments of great importance to future development. 

10. Governmentally financed airport projects which 
would result in destructive competition with existing pri 
vate airports serving the same areas and types of aviation 
service should not be undertaken. 

11. Publicly owned airports should as soon as practicable 
be put on a self-sustaining basis. 
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Engineering Laborafories, Inc. 
. CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 East Fourth Street Tulsa 3, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 
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Official Figures Place Cost of U. S. Civil 
Airports at $1,027,159,416 


| Aeronaut Administratior 
gure ‘ the Senate 
Commerce ( } ttee’ aviatior 
] et at $1,027,159, 
bit i et i€ lO! U S 
¥ a p ! ( 
U4 

M i i i i a rport con 
ict ! luring the pel ad 1940 44 
ailed » 1] ? 841,880, with the 
Army’ snare ing $1,036,853. 880 
e ft i tne < nbined cost of 

i | Ss 1 
\ CAA ea ‘ if the civil 
i ( e l ire showed $740, 
UD, f Federal funds, $192,950, 
OOO l mal fund S83 548 980 
nercial a private fund 


and $10,155,265 of state funds ex- 
pended 

The number of airports listed 
inder Federal construction pro- 
grams as of the end of 1944 was 
1,066, with 1,928 being improved, 
at a total cost of $679,025,777 in 
CWA, FERA, PWA, WPA and 
CAA money. 

The Army was shown to own 
315 airports and to occupy 301 
others for a total of 616, and the 
Navy’s total was placed at 370, of 
which 276 are owned and ninety- 
four occupied. 

Here are some of the figures 


prepared by the CAA: 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURE FOR CIVIL AIRPORTS 
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OF FUNDS 
Municipal Commercial & Tota 
Funds *’rivate Funds Ex penditure 
64,004 3, 2,646,199 : 46,311,513 
530.006 665.000 25,035,000 
mi 665.000 »5.035,.000 
530.006 665.0% 25,035,000 
0.0 665,000 25,035,000 
Ri 665.592 25.051.649 
136.9 st 54,739,949 
6.920.000 R20. OO 16,435,000 
16,934,2¢ 820,43¢ 46,445,205 
14.406.000 700,000 152,082,000 
14,406.000 650,001 152,032,000 
14,406,000 600,000 151,982,000 
14.408.507* 550,.000* 51,.940,.100* 
12,950,001 $83,348.98 $1,027,159,416 


FEDERAL AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS TO END OF 1944 
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w Improved Total Ex penditurs 
56 IRE 952 $ 11,503,267 
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New Senate Bill for 
Airports to Refiect 
Testimony at Hearings 


Support for Federal-aid airport leg- 
islation was expressed at hearings be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee’s aviation subcommittee in March, 
and sentiment appeared to favor a di- 
vision between state and urban pro- 
grams with the CAA dealing direct- 
ly with cities on large projects and 
through the states for others. 

Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada 
was named chairman of a group com- 
posed of Senators Warren G. Mag- 
nuson of Washington, Harold H. Bur- 
ton of Ohio and C. Wayland Brooks of 
Illinois to prepare a new bill embody- 
ing features of both the McCarran 
bill and one introduced by Senator 
Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina. 

An array of leading airport and 
aviation authorities appeared before 
the subcommittee, and CAA Adminis- 
trator T. P. Wright expressed favor 
of the division whereby cities would 
be dealt with on Class 4 or larger air- 
ports while states would be dealt with 
on smaller projects. Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace stressed 
the need of a Federal-aid program, 
calling for immediate planning and 
appropriations for construction. 

Aviation taxation was proposed by 
Senator Bailey as a means of financ- 
ing airport construction and to avoid 
continued Federal deficits. But Secre- 
tary Wallace and others emphasized 
the danger of restricting aviation de- 
velopment by taxation. Opposition to 
Federal financing was voiced by Mayor 
E. J. Jeffries of Detroit, who said he 
believed cities are unable to subsidize 
aviation. 

Many witnesses appealed for ade- 
quate construction of airports for pri- 
vate fliers and airparks, spokesmen 
pointing out the importance of in- 
creasing the private plane’s utility by 
affording more landing places. 
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NORTH AMERICAN JOINS FAIRCHILD 
IN PRODUCING THE 


PACKET 














MERICAN air power, the mighti- 
A est on earth, was built by team- 
work with American industry. Into 
Ou! ships of the air go the efforts of 


manufacturers and suppliers great 


and small. 


The Fairchild ‘‘Packet,”’ the 
(Army's newest and most efficient 
carrier of air cargo, was built by 
this kind of teamwork: The team- 
work of the Army with Fairchild 
designers and engineers, Fairchild 
sub-contractors, builders of en- 


sines, suppliers of metals, the sub- 


assemblers and fabricators of myriad 


parts and materials! 
Now the Army Air Forces have 


designated North American Avia- 


tion, Inc., as another builder of 


the flying boxcar.” Fairchild wel- 
comes this newest member of the 
“Packet”-building team, famed for 
the B-25 Mitchell Bomber; the super- 
lative fighter, the P-51 Mustang; and 
the AT-6 Texan. 

Soon the “Packet” will be com- 


ing down the runways from both 


Fairchild and North American. 


BUY US. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


S~ Fairchild Hircralt 





Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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Fairchild engineering and de- 
sign built these features into the 
“Packet"’: 


@ The ability to carry a nine-ton 
load in cargo or men and equipment. 


@ A range in excess of 3,500 miles. 
@ A cargo capacity of 2,312 cubic 
feet—about 88% of a standard box- 
car's capacity. 

@ Space for 42 paratroopers and their 
equipment; rear end jump doors that 
deliver them “in the clear.” 


@ Special doors in the belly, through 
which a paratrooper’s equipment is 
parachuted simultaneously with his 
jump. 

@ Quick conversion to an ambulance 
plane capable of evacuating 34 
stretcher cases with four attendants. 
@ Lowspeed landings and quick take- 
offs from ordinary airstrips. 

@ Fine flying characteristics, typical 
of all Fairchild aircraft. 

@ The only modern airplane being 
produced to specifically carry cargo. 
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? Readers desiring full details con- fifteen watts “voice range” power, 
Koppers Booklet Gives <7 — sg 0 Pa + rege is more than sufficient to cover 
; irport Literature are invite ° the average paging system require- 
Tarmac Surfacing Data address postcard requests to ments. aoe, " eae Mics one 
A brochure, “Surfacing with Tai MODERN AIRPORTS booster can be used in a system where 
mac,” has been issued by Koppei P. O. Box 750, Dallas |, Texas greater power levels are necessary. 
Company, Inc., Tar and Chemical d The unit is compact, measuring 6” 
VItOM, GOSCFIINE FOuUrveen Types O! Information available on re by 12” by 6%” high. It is equipped 
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type of treatment are described along tor and variable volume control. The 
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Road repairs are given considerable guides, prepared by aviation expert 
space in the booklet in conjunction with lubrication en e 
ie gineers of the Chek-Chart Corpora Booklet Available 
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for Soil Preparation tion deale! Complete  lubricatio the Air,” has been published for those 
, needs of all types of airplanes can be interested in airports. It will be sent 
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Ac ESSORY SALES can be a profitable department 
if care and thought is given to the project. Here 
are a few suggestions: 


First, a reasonably complete stock of instruments, 
motor and plane parts and cock-pit “extras” should 
be purchased. Arranged in bins and indexed to a 
master catalog, any part can be quickly located. 
Provide a catalog (manufacturer's releases) for your 
customers so they can make selections at leisure. 
Display profitable items on counters and offer de- 
scriptive literature free (furnished by manufac- 


te 7 
H ow Ss * y g ara g es turers). Aside from stock purchases, a counter and 


a few bins or shelves need be your only expense. 


+ - 
can increase p ro f | ts The Air-Safe Instrument Company is anxious to 


co-operate to make your parts business a success. 

" h | You will find Air-Safe Instruments are both money- 
t roug accessory saies makers and good-will builders, for they are quality 
instruments sold with a guarantee. May we suggest 
you write for our catalog and price structure for 


post-war dealers? We think you will find it inter- 
esting. 











AIRSAFE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


DIVISION JARVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


924 Thompson Avenue, Glendale 1, California 
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Continental Red Seal Aircraft Engine. . ultra-reliable 


performance for training planes. For the ultra-reliability required in the 


engines which power America’s training planes, Continental Red Seal Engines are 
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widely used... their fine performance sparked by 
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BENDIX-SCINTILLA AND SCINTILLA ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Hidden Taxes Threaten 
Development 
‘ é atte I lie 
i i el cont 
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j M é < ana ! re Taxe 
certall ha sinesses are now 
20 we e government and 6 
ent or more f e state. These 
ree! ip ire ncreased by 
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DOLAN AIRCRAFT 
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nany taxes hidden in what you do 
vith your net profits after the gov- 
ernment finishes trimming them down, 


little things the 


Treasury Department can make you 


und there are many 


do to cut into those profits even be 
e you get them. Thus, many small 
ympanies are presently making no 
re lal per cent of their gross 
ro! vefore taxes and many of them 
nake le than |] per cent m tne 
gr) ime The axes are 1 nou 
ind a ‘ v we realize tne ire 
| ed I € Var ¢ ergen ) 
r eve ele é M trend an 
et i r€ ( i i l 
‘ a re } t t ‘ . 
é ( ‘ é ire going to ( 
eabdlie i int There 
é é ! re-ent al el i 
( \ il e¢ » s 
i i al Ise tax¢ 
‘ re ersa appl ed re 
é Y ‘ age collected off of 
‘ é ‘ ire in the minor 
il ippiy 1 ic! wel pel 
‘ ge over a ich wider base. This 
very bad political medicine, which is 
e reason it has not been done. When 
e have politicians who are patriotic 
, far-seeing enough to realize that 
vould actuall venent many people 
lave tnell ixé increased over a 
i¢ DAase nen we may have this 
ne vithou mfiscatory taxes on 
i! one 
If il el ! residing In these 
United States who ever has occasion 
yurchase anything, whether it be 
a nickel pencil, a pair of shoes, a 
uuse, furniture, or whatever, should 
think he does not pay any consider- 
able taxes simply because his income 
tax last year was $40.50, then that 
nan certainly a dope. As a matter 
of fact, statistics will bear out the 


hidden taxes a pencil, or a pair of 


shoes, or a house, or a suit of clothes 
represent a very high percentage, 
about 60 per cent, on the average. 


If any corporation or any individual 
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business man pays high taxes, those 


taxes are certainly and _ inevitably 
passed on to the purchaser of his serv- 
ices or products. In many cases, the 
fact that the ultimate consumer pur- 
chases an item and pays indirect taxes 
by such purchase, causes him to pay 
more indirect taxes than had he simply 
paid direct taxes. 

Here is a fairly shocking example: 
If one starts a building to house his 
business, he finds the architect charges 
him from 5 to 10 per cent of the cost. 
If we assume a building 
$20,000, which is inusual, 


" ; 
cos 


given 


not and 


bears a 20 per cent load in the worm 
of hidden taxes, which is not unusual! 
either, then the hidden taxes amount 
to $4,000.00. Assuming the architect 


¢ 


rets 10 per cent of the total cost of 
he building, then the architect gets 
10 per cent added on to the hidde 
taxes you have already had to pay 


thus getting $400 simply because you 
had to pay $4,000 taxes. If that sounds 
like a screwy deal to you, maybe you 
should investigate a othe 
which are even more outstanding. At 
any rate, you can see if you paid your 
$4,000 of taxes in the first place, you 


few cases 


certainly would not have to pay the 
architect his $400 and would save 10 
per cent. 

Anyway, this tax problem bears 


heavily upon all individuals and we 
must be careful to hold these things 
in check just as much as we possibly 
can. After all, a man or a company 
only makes so much money, and we 
have to choose the manner in which 
we spend it pretty carefully or there 
will not be enough fo1 
matters. While we are talking about 
taxes, it is pertinent to note that a 
privately owned airport will contrib 
ute tax money to a community where- 
as a municipally owned airport, 
whether it operates at a loss or just 
breaks even, will contribute nothing 
and may actually cost the community. 
* * * 
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Finishing Touch 


An American Mustang pilot has latched himself Mustang pilot refusing to give up his advantage, 
onto the tail of a new Nip Navy plane—the Tojo. follows. Halfway around the Mustang has out- 
The frantic Jap has pulled every trick in the turned the Tojo. At the three-quarter mark the 
book. Finally, in desperation he racks his Tojo in- Jap has turned into the gun sights of the Mustang. 
to a back-breaking 180 degree vertical turn. The The American pilot applies the ‘finishing touch.” 


BONDS bought these planes * WASTE : “* a & @ “Hurricane Hall,” famed wind 
FATS helped arm them * WASTE : : | tunnel at North American Avia- 
PAPER helped ship them * GASO- , é tion where engineers create man- 
LNE flies them * WLL You help j made hurricanes to develop and 
deliver the next squadron? A ms test the stability and flight char- 

acteristics of the P-51 Mustang. 


North American Aviation Sets the Pace 


PLANES THAT MAKE HEADLINES... fhe P-51 Mustang fighter (A-36 fighter- 
bomber), B-25 and PBJ Mitchell bomber, AT-6 and SNJ Texan combat trainer. 


North American Aviation, Inc. Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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Recommended Changes 





in Civil Air Regulations 


Hk tn Iratt of revisions 
to Civi Air Regulations 
a delivered to 


Board late last 


| 
ty Bureau with 


45 and 60 wel 
Aeronautics 
nonth by the CAB Saf« 


ecommendations tor adoption Culm 
ne more than a year of intensive 
vor ! implific ition of regulations 
iffecting non-scheduled rmen, th 
proposa ! l ( iles con 
sidered essential to g neral safety and 
liminate many present rules that re 
trict rmen in afr ttempt to regu 
ite he few rim vho disregard in 
dividual safety n ddition, the new 
exzulations re written in plain, simplc 
language ind so organ zed that the 
pilot can find ull th rules without 
searching through several parts of the 
CAR 
In the covering letter of transmittal, 
CAB Safety But pointed out 
nat undoubtedly some points of con 


flict will deve op which will requir 


, , 
further: changes after the new rules 


a ' ' 
ire put into practice The letter also 
recommended that a statement be pre 


pared tor public rele ise at the time the 


regulations ire promulgated which 
would say in effect that “here are the 
revised regulation which you have 
1 < ? I tr 1d which inco 
jora iny < \ ove Sc 
under “ h ¢ h y yu i\ pect ited in the 
past. However, it should be borne in 
nind that with » newly granted 
| | 
privilege xg newly assumed re 
ponsibility We hope that the im 
mediate futu vill prove that you 
can wuld ponsibility and 
US take ivantage t th flexibility 
4 ila won it ’ T How 
ver, if the immediate future proves 


r 


11 ] 
well-founded, 


don’t be surprised or <¢ ymplain of a 
\ ion b nn tive regu 
i) 5 
Specifically, il proposed re 

litt< t ulations 
to A i spects 


PART 20 


Reduc requirement 
rk | te pik I en to six 
< ve 

2) Expirin lent pilot ¢ 
nea A I nt if 
lan n 1 of \ nm 

R 





After months of prep- 
aration, final revision 
proposals for streamlin- 
ing the Civil Air Regula- 
tions have been formally 
submitted for CAB 
action. 


i written ecXamination on contact flight 


rules, aircraft and pilot rules, and 


safety practices and procedures priot 
to making his first cross-country solo 
flight. A pamphlet covering these sub 


jects will be issued by the Administra 
LOr 
4) Elimination of any furthe: 
written eXamination tor qualification 
isa private pilot. 
5) Reduction in the required 
umount of solo time for qualification 
pilot from the 


is a private present 


thirty-five hours and_ twenty-five 


hours for conventional and non 


spinnable airplanes, respectively, to 
thirty hours and twenty hours. 

(6) Elimination of spins for pri 
vate pilot flight test and the addition 
of a test for maneuvers at slow speeds. 

Extending the period of phy 
sical re-examination for student and 
private pilots from twelve to twenty 
four months 

8) Issuance of pilot certificates 
with private and commercial ratings 
Thus, a pilot may be rated to fly one 
type of aircraft commercially and an 
other type privately 

9) Elimination of horsepower rat 
ings on the pilot rating record. Part 
43 will require that a pilot must have 
recent flight experience in an aircraft 
of the same type and class and horse 
power range prior to piloting such 
in aircraft carrying passengers. 

10) Increasing the experience ri 
quirements for an instrument rating 
from twenty hours to forty hours of 
which 50 per cent may be accom 


plished in an approved mechanical 


traine! 
1] Appropriate credit for glide: 
pilot 


time is provided to ipplicants 


tor pris ite or commercial! powered 


urcratft pilot ratings 
PART 43 


| } uuicSs overning raft 


certificates, equipment, and operational 
rules which formerly were scattered 
through Parts 01, 04, 20, and 60 are 
included in this Part. 

(2) Aircraft not 
mercially are required to have only an 


operated com- 
annual airworthiness inspection by an 
approved repair station or a 
designated by the Administrator. 

(3) Aircraft operated commercial 
100-hour 


person 


ly are required to have a 
periodic inspection by an appropriately 
rated mechanic in addition to the an 
nual inspection. The annual inspec 
tion will be accepted as one of the re 
quired periodic inspections. 

(4) The logging of flight time is 
required only to substantiate experi 
ence necessary to qualify for pilot cer 
tificates and ratings or recent experi 
ence. 

(5) Approved 
may be used to record aircraft time. 


mechanical devices 
A record of each flight will not be re 
quired. 

(6) Aircraft may be flown aero 
batically for hire if all occupants other 
than the pilot are equipped with ap 
proved parachutes. 

(7) A student pilot may be cer 
tified for first solo flight whenever he 
1 rated flight 
ifter the 


is found competent by 
instructor instead of only 
previously required minimum of eight 
hours dual instruction. However, he 
must have logged ten hours of dual 
instruction prior to qualifying is a 
private pilot. 

(8) Objects may be dropped from 
in aircraft in flight provided no hazard 


to persons or property is Cre ited. 


PART 60 
(1 IT'wo classes of flight rules ar 
provided — Flight Rules 
(CFR) and Instrument Flight Rules 
(IFR). There are eleven contact flight 


Contact 


: | 
rules instead of the many rules former 


! i 
ly relating to contact, general, and 

| 
miscellaneous flight 


Part 60 


mn tne present 


2) Minimum altitudes are spec 
hed tor flight over congested areas and 
over other areas where flight at low 
altitudes might create a hazard to pet 
sons or property. 

(3) The present contact flight rules 
provide that aircraft 
least 500 feet above 


500 teet 


1 } 
shall be flown at 
the ground and 


] 
verti illy 


OOO te¢ 
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Wing strength for a Superfortress 


That gleaming mass of metal, rugged and 


thick as a railroad rail, is a lower rear 


hord, one of the vital structural 


mbers of a Boeing Supertortress wing. 
hen the phe togT iph was taken it was 
’ | y 1] h . 

on a huge milling macnine 

hita plant. Today it 


biit } il 


ind construction of th« 


9 the Boeing “117” airfoil 
5 
factors that make 


ble. Without it, long 


B-2 
29 


cI plane speed, 
ids, would still be 


~ .< l ehir . 
ilm of wishful th nking. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS + 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e¢ THE STRATOLINER « 


APRIL, 1945 


Engineers of the Boeing Aerodynamics 
Unit developed the wing and proved the 
remarkable qualities of its airfoil in wind 
tunnel tests. Building the necessary tre 
mendous strength into the wing structure 
was the next step, and heavy chords 
were designed tor the main spars We igh 
ing 255 pounds when machined, this 


chord ot 


above, is the largest extruded part ever 


aluminum alloy, pictured 


used in a production airplane. 

In the systematic bombing of Japan, 
the B-29’s superior aerodynamic design 
and sturdy construction have helped the 


stout-hearted men of the 2oth Air Force 


THE FLYING FORTRESS - 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


to bring many a crippled Superfortress 
back to base, even though severely dam 
iged over the target by flak or fighter 


( pposinon. 


To the task of building warplanes 
worthy of the skill and high courage of 
\merican airmen, all Boeing’s abilities 


are dedic ated today 


In a future time of peace, Boeing prod 
ucts will continue to be soundly and hon 
estly designed, engineered and manufac 
you can know 


Built by 


’ } 
a | omorrow, as toda) 

] . 
of any airplane . if its 


it's built to lead. 


BOEING 
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Boeing 
ing 
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id tormation. Such 








Republic's Amphibian, 


Seabee 


Alfred Marchev 





tion of a problem which will grow 
more acute as air trafhe increases. 

(5) War emergency rules are not 
included. Such rules as the military 
1uthorities consider necessary for rea 
sons of security will be added prior to 


the time the Part becomes effectiv« 


6) The rules governing the trans 
portation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles have been trans 


ferred toa proposed new Part 49. Since 
private and commercial pilots are in 
terested mainly in the right to carry 
small arms ammunition, a section cov 
ering this point is included in Part 43 
with a reference to Part 49. ® ® *® 
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Radio Service 
At Airports 


Frequency Modulation 


which | M ope 








FM and antennas can be much shorter. 
FM provides a good signal-to-nois¢ 
ratio transmission for comparatively 
short distances but is not capable of 
long distance transmission. However, 
it is reliable for use between cities 
twenty-five to thirty miles apart. FM 
radio for aircraft is expected to b 
illocated a band of frequencies abov. 
108 megacycles. This would require 
in antenna of only about two to thre 
teet The most suitable antenna for 
these frequencies appears to be thx 
whip type vertical antenna and a suit 
ible standard antenna is being devel 


oped for FM aircraft radio. 


The Future 


Radar installations will quite prob 
ibly be standard equipment on all 


planes tor cross country flying ten 
years hence, but until the end of the 
war, little can be said about it. With 
radar, the safety factor will be greatly 
increased and there will be less likeli 
hood of a collision with other planes 
or objects. Blind flying aids should 
be available within the reach of the 
average plane owner’s pocketbook and 
facsimile radio will undoubtedly play 
1 part in furnishing reliable weather 
information to planes. 

It seems likely that the CAA or Bu 
reau of Standards will set forth stand 
irds on aircraft radio equipment fo: 


postwar planes. Such standards may 
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(Continued from page 35) 


fected and is using a unique method 
of building “Thunderbolts” without 
LOFTEC sys- 


tem (trade name for lof ting tech- 


blueprints. Known a 
nique) the operation eliminates blue 
prints and costly lofting by transfer- 
ring the drawing directly on the part 
to be fabricated. But that’s another 
story to be covered in 2 later issue. 
It’s a cinch that Fred Marchev 
means business when he talks post- 
war. He hasn’t spent the past twenty 
years of his life in manufacturing 
and engineering just for his health. 
Educated in aeronautical and mechani- 
cal engineering in his native Switzer- 
land, he was flying gliders in 1908. He 
journeyed to the United States in 1919 
to complete his education and decided 
to become a citizen. Working for a 
time with the old Thomas Morse Avia- 
tion Corporation in Ithaca, New York, 
he subsequently held down important 
development engineering posts with 
the Ithaca Gun Works and Western 
He went to Chicago in 1926 
and organized the Temple Radio Cor- 


| lectric. 


poration, serving as its president for 
Before joining Republic 
shortly after Pearl Harbor he was 


five years. 


works manager and chief engineer of 
Ditto, Inc., and works manager .and 
director ot Signode Steel 


¢ ompany. 


Strapping 


Fred Marchev is also a very good 
salesman. Many of the old veterans, 
who voiced their skepticism at St. 
matter of Republic’s 


estimates have been 


Louis on the 
post war price 
signed up as distributors. And for 
proof as to what side of the fence 
they’re sitting on, the best testimony 
is found in their 2,500 firm orders 
with deposits for postwar “Seabee” 
amphibians! * * * 





include the size, weight and coverage 

requirements for different classes of 

aircraft and give a table for the correct 

intenna length of various frequencies. 
* * * 
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MARTIN Aircraft 









Performance! 
Dependability! 
Maintenance! 




























. AKE the Martin B-26 Marauder, for example. Speed of over 300 m‘p.h., 
Excel 70 All Z/ the firepower of eleven .50 calibre guns, heavy bombload, plus a record 
. for exceptional accuracy in bombing .. . all these establish her outstanding 
performance. In depend ability, there’s her rugged strength, structural 
soundness, one-engine performance. Combat losses havé been only four- 
tenths of one percent, while in training in the U. S. in 1943 she had the best 
safety record of any bomber. Maintenance? She requires less than any other 
bomber. Result: amazing availability which enables her to be in the air 
well over 80% of the time. 


HESE same features are stressed in the Martin Mars. For performance, 

there's her record of 4,227 miles, non-stop; on another flight she carried 
23,846 lbs. of mail. The Mars is the world’s most economical airplane. 
Under optimum conditions, she can operate at less than 6 cents per ton-mile 
for a 1000 mile trip, which is the lowest direct flying cost for any transport 
today. Dependability is shown in her ability to make regular trips between 
Alameda and Honolulu every 2 or3 days. This same quick turn-around 
demonstrates the Mars’ ease of maintenance, especially since a good part 
of this time is spent loading and unloading. She's the world’s largest flying 
boat, can climb on two engines and withstood, in test dives, a half-million 


pound pressure on her wings. 


Re ALLY outstanding is the Martin PBM Mariner. Long range, heavy 
bombload and firepower, a remarkable record both as patrol bomber 
and transport ... these are proof of high performance. De pendability is em- 
phasized by rugged construction, ability to take off and land in high seas 
and capacity to take heavy over- loading i in emergencies. Indeed, the PBM’s 
dependability has been demonstrated by several successful landings on dry 
land with only minor damage to the pl anes involved. Ease of maintenance 
has been proven by the Mariner's pioneering of Pacific NATS routes when 





maintenance facilities at advanced bases were rudimentary. 


@ 
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Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


| ara plane to fly any ocean on a regular commercial schedule, Pan 
American’s Martin-built China Clipper served across both oceans for 
more than ten years before meeting an untimely end when she struck a 
larkened boat in a blacked-out harbor. During her decade of service, the 
China Clipper flew the trans-Pacific route for 9 years, then shifted to the 
trans-Atlantic run. Her long years of service are added proof of the perform- 
ance, ease of maintenance and absolute de spendability of Martin aircraft 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIR POWER 
Ju Action 


By TOM ASHLEY 


ITH organized German resistance terminated, 

W tne full force of Allied air assault will be 
t Japan on a parallel, to a large extent, 

But the 





directed agalr 
with the pattern 
assault will go much farther in its destructiveness and 


followed against Germany. 


thus will be a faster campaign, capable of a speedie 


conclusion 


‘ 


American air power has fo1 


ts goal the destruction of 
Japan’s (a) air strength, (b) industrial resources and 
But significant departures 
from the European pattern will develop in the manner in 


supply and (c) ground forces 


which air power carries out its mission Some of these 
changes have already occurred Many more are in the 
making The air war against Japan is actually months 
ahead of general awareness and understanding For ex 
ample, almost as many Japanese planes have been destroyed 


in the last fifteen months as were lost by Germany—at one- 
eighth the cost. 

One departure from the European pattern has involved 
the Navy. Japan has received very serious blows from 


carrier aviation. Looked upon before the war as an ex 
tension of the Navy’s big rifles, to be used chiefly against 
the enemy’s fleet, carrier aviation has spearheaded de- 


cisive island campaigns, effectively supported ground 
forces, and has actually struck strategic air blows against 


These were more than mere 
“raids”—1,000-plane carrier offensives have not only been 


Japan’s home air resources 
for days at a time 

The B-29 has been a major departure from the AAF’s 
European pattern, although it may appear on the surface 
to be no more than a long-range B-17. Three hundred 
B-29’s from the Marianas have struck Tokyo with more 
devastation than 1,000 B-17’s from England could inflict 
on Berlin. 
the same 300 will then outweigh 1,500 British-based B-17’s 
over Berlin, and their number is growing daily More 
over, larger bombers than the B-29 are on the way 
B-35’s, B-36’s and B-42’s 


numerous but were istained 


Soon they will operate from closer bases, and 


Incendiaries Becoming Primary Weapon 

It is truly a king-size air war that is shaping up against 
Nippon. But there is more to it than mere tonnage, Cha: 
acteristics of both the missiles and the targets are im 
portant. For example, new M-69 incendiary bombs, 
developed especially for Japan, have caused damage neve! 
attainable in Germany. In one operation alone incendiaries 
burned out an area of seventeen square miles. That was 
during the experimental stage. Whole cities can be sat- 
urated now that the test has proved effective. The de 
termining factor won’t be any “secret weapon” or mys 
terious device. It will be the freedom and ability to 
destroy everything Japanese. Whereas the air war against 
Germany was complicated by strict orders to avoid dam 
aging certain civilian areas, churches, schools, etc., few 
Japanese targets are thus sheltered. 

Another factor is found in the comparison of Japanese 
air equipment with America’s. Nipponese fighters and in 
terceptors are not to be brushed aside lightly, it is true. 
But the record of eight Jap planes destroyed in 1944-45 for 
every Allied loss speaks for itself. This compares with 
the German record of holding their 1944-45 losses to less 
than two for each Allied plane destroyed. Germany’s in 
genious jet and rocket fighters are without a match in Ja 
pan as of April 1. But almost incredible strides are being 
made in U. S. jet developments—especially for Japan’s de 
struction, with the Navy expected to use the reaction-pro 
pelled craft soon. Until now U. S. fighters have been on the 
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weighty side, for toughness and firepower. Jets and tu: 
bines will bring lightweight advantages while retaining 
the stamina characteristic of U. S. aircraft construction. 
Also readied for Japan are the new American directed- 
missiles, of which the copy of Germany’s buzz bomb is 
a publishable example. Where Allied fighters and strafers 
pocked German installations with .50-cal. machine gun 
slugs, newer planes will blanket Japanese personnel and 
materiel with large calibre rockets (5-in. and larger), 
giving each plane the firepower equivalent of a cruiser’s 
broadside. New developments in radar will add greatly 
to the destruction aimed at Japan. 


Attrition Weakening Japanese Air Strength 

Another great difference is found in the Japanese them- 
selves. They aren’t as smart in the air as the Germans. 
When the air war crippled Germany’s aircraft production, 
emphasis was shifted from bombers to fighters in prepa- 
ration for the inevitable invasion, and the Luftwaffe un- 
hesitatingly went on the defensive. To hold down attrition, 
German fighters withdrew to the interior, allowing Allied 
bombers freedom to bomb outlying targets but concen- 
trating to defend Germany’s home industries, over which 
Allied bombers were made to pay heavily. It proved 
futile in the long run, but it husbanded Luftwaffe strength 


or the final attacks before capitulation. On the other 


, 





LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
February 26-March 25 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 


Southwest 
Europe Italy Pacific Russia* 
Enemy'Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 
Feb. 26 2 24 6 ! 6 
Feb. 27 83 17 24 I 6 
Feb. 28 16 27 I 13 6 3 28 
Mar. |! 32 34 6 7 5 39 
Mar. 2 109 28 a 13 1 2 
Mar. 3 32 34 2 10 49 
Mar. 4 12 13 22 15 
Mar. 5 I 26 8 5 57 
Mar. 6 5 11 3 29 
Mar. 7 18 44 8 ! 39 
Mar. 8 5 17 2 ! 61 
Mar. 9? 15 29 2 14 6 3 83 
Mar. 10 2 17 10 
Mar. I! 7 6 I 2 
Mar. 12 5 13 3 9 l I 9 
Mar. 13 24 18 6 2 37 
Mar. 14 85 29 21 20 ! 18 
Mar. 15 112 32 3 8 = 33 
Mar. 16 31 41 8 13 8 I 65 
Mar. 17 13 I I 26 
Mar. 18 13 43 2 12 I 117 
Mar. 19 67 32 a 12 6 3 116 
Mar. 20 él 27 6 18 it 69 
Mar. 21! 62 38 13 8 3 61 
Mar. 22 82 17 17 27 2 149 
Mar. 23 36 a a 20 2 107 
Mar. 24 54 «41 16 20 5 I 63 
Mar. 25 33 47 26 7 BO 37 


TOTALS. 975 704 138 341 92 25 ~&# 1321 
Total since 
Jan. | 2028 1869 195 820 1170 68 3329 


*RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 

CHINA: Forty enemy planes destroyed at loss of thirty-three. 
Totals since January 1, 491 enemy, 89 Allied. 

PACIFIC: Eight hundred and seven enemy planes destroyed at 
loss of thirty-four. Totals since January 1, 2,007 enemy, 176 
Allied. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: Twenty-seven enemy planes destroyed at 
loss of twenty-one. Totals since January 1, 108 enemy, 88 
Allied. 


(NOTE: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 
commands. They are, therefore, subject to periodic adjustment. 
Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on which figures are re- 
leased: others when action occurred.) 


LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR FOR 1944 — EUROPE: 9,907 
enemy, 8.467 Allied; ITALY: 4,048 enemy, 3,631 Allied: SOUTH- 
WEST PACIFIC: 3,612 enemy, 420 Allied; CHINA: 1,037 
enemy, 262 Allied; SOUTHEAST ASIA: 406 enemy, 253 Allied: 
PACIFIC: 5,279 enemy, 445 Allied; RUSSIA: 13,989 enemy. 
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SOLAR AIRCRAFT 


APRIL, 


Sn the field of SET PROPULSION 
SOLAR o/jlies time-tested shills 


1945 


OLAR is linked with the destiny of 


jet propelled aircraft. Major jet propulsion 
engine parts are now being produced in 
Solar plants under contracts with General 
Motors Corp. and the General Electric Co. 
One of the principal reasons why Solar 
has been selected to manufacture these par- 
ticular jet engine parts is because they are 
made of stainless steel —a metal so difficult 
to fabricate that it requires exceptional en- 
gineering and manufacturing skills 


Solar has acquired these skills during 


the past fifteen years as the leading manu- 
facturer of stainless steel aircraft exhaust 
systems...has become a recognized au- 
thority on design and fabrication of stain- 
less steel parts and structures to resist heat, 
corrosion and vibration...is expert at 
forming heat resistant metals into intricate 
shapes and to close tolerances. 

Solar’s superb stainless steel engineering 
is being put to good use in the important 
new field of jet propulsion. It is also avail- 


able to companies in the aircraft industry. 
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STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY SAN DIEGO 12, 


CALIF. DES MOINES 











The 
WORLDS WINGS 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 





Sweden’s 60-hp. Sportplane 


ys \UT a year ago this department commented on Sweden’ 
veronautical alertness, both in aircraft nanufacturing and 
é ne it ? } t 





\ new Swedish bomber was described substantiate 
hat asse¢ Since then, taking advantage of her neutrality—which 
at time a een quite benevolent to the ' rd Reict Sweden has co 
ied vlidate her position in the air world 
On recently Swedish newspapers have published pictures of a new 
é i It called the J-22 Mass-produced, designed it 
swede i acl Swedish materials, the J-22 is well liked by it 
r ite not forgot el ry Swed le yners | I nim 
‘ ive é é a new ingle-seater of wooden construction Its spat 
2 4 ft. ar treamlined fuselage 19 ft. long With a 60-hp. engine, 
es at 12 pl The ceiling of the new personal plane is 24,600 
\ 1,060-mile range is claimed for it; tl probably great tnat 
é ing i ney ype in 1ts cla 
\ ng ne extraordinary qualiti r U plane $ il reporte 
y sper f 0 mpl If this performance report true, the plans 
1 ve ne a advanced trainer <¢ nter LOTS I na won tne 
appre i r Swedis 1utnorities 
Swedet i taking action in the realm of operations Following 
ast Dec« ‘ Swedish-American agreement concluded in Washington 
4 ist bee mally agreed to inaugurate a irier air service 
et ne \ i ! pend ng the opening ot regula ill er\ e 
* * * 
France Restoring Air Activities 
i i g a number of ignincant teps to resume her hig 
tatus in aircraft production and airline operatior { National Aviatior 
( re wa e sponsored by the Air Ministry from April 3 to & lr 
( everal e¢ nes, some of them secret, under the Congres auspices 
i founda was to be laid for the future. One problem certain r 
ackle ncerns new aircraft types, for during the occupation Frencl 
ant vorke niy on German desig! 
WW e the P onal Government’s energet Air Ministe Charl 
| tl ae iny ‘ \ Frat e’s ent | i i! 1 ts D ot a 
‘ ‘ alle » the Congre ilrea e 400 Ta e are 
" ‘ ea 23,000 mac! ‘ ! B nateria 
i i i ire iif SCarce 
e Fre Ay ¢ nent wil conti i! i a i bal 
i \ I i f \ se i i ! Vit Na na € er 
ele he liberated unt! Rushed ymplet ) are 
er i omes \ ! il ©! 1 ce ¢ 
7 * a 
Modern Bases for S. Africa 
Ma t for a place in the postwar aviation su the Unior 
Ss Af i South African Airways resumed erator ma ! 
Lilie ilé ‘ Y yf equipment paucity At this time the service 
tween J innesburg and Cape Town, also betweer Johannesburg 
D i Sa s| iry Southert R les i 
S ‘ | eed Lodestars were overhauled in preparation for thes 
era More odern transport types are to be acquired as 01 
inufa é ul ipply them 
The é building a great airport at Johannesburg, at a) 
i ate f $20,000,000 Two smaller ones are coming up at 
D in and Cape Tow! The runways and servicing facilities of the 
fields are « ected to accommodate 150-ton aircraft 
Spea g of Africa, in the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies the | e 
M er wa isked about the alleged U. S. intention to retain the 
ently lromes for postwar commercial and world police pu 
ose H eply was that Egypt’s policy after the war will not tolerate 
foreign ownership of airports, though foreign governments and f 
: ‘ é 














hand Japan has thrown everything 
handy at American air offensives, re 
gardless of the odds or value of the 
targets and in complete disregard of 
the coming showdown at home. In 
far-off Rabaul, for example, the Japs 
sent wave after wave of replacements 
only to lose them—even as the wan 
moved west and north to bypass that 
listant outpost In the Philippine 
the same was repeated, but on a large) 
scale. While the Germans managed to 
hold down their air losses before the 
homeland was invaded, the Japs have 
been committing aerial hari kari, not 
withstanding the war was still being 
fought hundreds of miles from Hon 
shu and Manchuria, where the ulti 


mate decisions will be made. 


Jap and German Losses 
Compared 
The Japanese are running out of ai! 
planes at an alarming rate. Figures 
from official 
compiled in 
month, show the Japanese lost 14,110 


Allied comm niques, as 


these columns. every 


destroyed in combat as. 
1,801 Allied planes de 


stroyed during the fifteen-month pe 


airplanes 
against only 


riod ended March 25, 1945 That is 
not only a loss ratio of 7.9 to 1 in 
our favor, but is only 2,068 airplanes 


less than were lost in combat by the 
Germans during the same period, and 
the Germans have been attacked by a 
much large Allied 
air power. European operations (in 
cluding Italy) during the fifteen 
month period ended March 25, 1945, 


resulted in 16,178 German planes be 


concentration of 


ng destroyed as compared with 14, 
787 Allied planes destroyed in combat 


That is a loss ratio of only 1.08 to 1. 


In other words, the Japs have beer 


losing airplanes seven times as fast as 
Germany, but have destroyed onl) 
yne-eighth as many Allied planes 
This is not to say the air wa 
ll be easy or consum 
mated of a Sunday. There are great 
problems to be met, and on the ground 
the main Japanese armies have yet 


» be engaged by our ground forces 


undeniable indications point to a 
I ler, more decisive air war in the 
Orient than was waged in Europe—a 
campaign with the bars down and no 
nhibitions to hobble a vast array o 


new, highly-specialized air weapor 


and tactics just now reaching perfe 
tion 


We have gone a long way in ad 


vancing the war against Japan. B 
General H. H. Arnold only last month 
pointed out that our air offensive is 
still only in its early phases. The 
problem of destroying Japan’s indus- 
trial power is not a simple one, he 
In the last two years 


tremendous 


emphasized. 
the Japs have seized a 
supply of resources and have had time 
to build up reserves. Her inner em- 
pire—the islands plus Korea and Man 
churia more than 730,000 
square miles and constitutes a highly 
developed, almost self-sufficient indus- 
trial and agricultural unit three times 
the size of Germany * * * 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 























Nose close-up clearly shows the double-fuselage construction of the 
record-breaking C-97. With a length of 110 ft. 4 in. and a wingspread 
of over 141 ft., the ship exceeds all existing Army Air Force transports 
in range, payload, and size. 








Press Association, Inc. 
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“Bite size” for the big plane is this 1'%4-ton truck, shown ascending 
the special ramp in the tail. Identical with the B-29 except for its 
huge double-decked fuselage, the C-97 can carry big trucks, light 
tanks, or 100 troops 2000 miles non-stop in less than 10 hours. 







Cargo counterpart of the famed B-29 is the tremendous 





















new Boeing C-97, unveiled in a burst of glory when it 
recently made a record-shattering flight from Seattle to 
Washington, D. C., averaging 383 miles an hour. Whether 
carrying a full load in its 10,000 feet of cargo space or 
100 fully-equipped troops, one thing is certain — the 
C-97 is in a class by itself when it comes to helping our 
Army “git thar fustest with the mostest.” 

The responsibility for powering this mammoth ship 
lies in four Wright 2200-h.p. engines, and playing an 
important part in their steady, dependable performance 
are CECO carburetors. Of a highly specialized design, 
these carburetors are built to operate at pressures ranging 
from sea level to 40,000 feet altitudes . . . under external 
temperatures running from 60° below zero to 150° above. 

Every man and woman at Chandler-Evans is proud 
that the precision and quality of the carburetors they 
make is such that they have been selected as integral 


parts of the power plants on this superb new plane. 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 
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Westinghouse Aircraft 
Turbine Division Bids 
For Postwar Market 


\ 


Navy Boosts Ryan 
Fighter Order to 
$103,000,000 Mark 


Ryan he 





United Aircraft Reveals Jet Engines, Gas Turbines, 
3,000-hp. Wasp Major, New Fighter for Navy 





Another Billion-Dollar Year Swells Douglas Record; 
Stockholders Warned of Complexities in Reconversion 


Progre ew | < including gas tur 
bine and jet propulsion engines, a new Navy 
hent Ww ra | ] ” Tt ga turbine 
eng 1 new 3, idial reciprocat 
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Tulsa Plant Slows 
Down for Subcontractors 
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described, but will be equipped with one 
, 


Sikorsky heli 


emphasized larger 





»f the new type power plants 


copter dev elopments have 


models, and the firm said indications 


point 
postwar commercial possibilities for adapta 
tions of military helicopters, although thi 
does not presage immediate use of the ‘copter 


is a “personal” plan« 
Aircraft sales tor 144 totaled 


excluding its M $s J ubsid 


United 
$734,527,683, 


ary, as compared wit! 33,590,668 for 1943 


ind net profits were |! per 


Jet and Turbine 
Research Included in 
Packard’s AAF Project 


The Packard Motor Car Com 


pai 
paring to include research in gas tur es al 
propulsion engines in advanced a ’ 

] ] | 
ngine developmental program undertaken a 


the request of the AAF Air Technical Ser 
Command 
“We 


Acep 


expect to a everything 
ahead of the field in development of 


craft power plants,” Arthur Nutt, director of 


uircraft engineering for Packard aid ] 

connection we are combing the mark 
f men to work on gas turbines and jet ps 
pulsion engines. We cannot elaborate furt! 


' 
this subject because of military restric 
_ * 
ns, but we do have permission to ad\ 
, : 
for men for that type of work Nutt stated 


Pyroxlin Lacquer Adds 
Speed to Jet-propelled P-80 


Du Pont 
on the newly announced jet fighter plane, t 
Lockheed P-80. 


a surface as to help make the 


lacquer is used 
! 


uir-foil pyroxlin 


This is said form suc! 


plane per 


1c 
haps the fastest fighter in the world Ir 
addition to the smoothness of the light gray 
topcoat, exposure tests indicate it is one of 
the most durable for this purpose ever dc 
veloped. Further to reduce air resistance, all 
external rivets are countersunk and machined 
ind aircraft type putty is used to fill al 
dents and cracks A coat of surfacer is ap 
plied, and finally the air-foil la r topcoa 


prayed, buffed and polished 


Allison Expanding Jet 
Aircraft Engine Output 


Important new person 
marked 


division of 


nel iSsiz nents as 


month additional steps taken by 


Allison 


panded production of jet aircraft engines and 


(senera 


continued heavy output of reciprocating en 
gines. The new appointments were: H. Ward 
Groom, assistant chief inspector; Carl \ 
Garrett, superintendent of eiving inspec 
ion; Raymond A. Wise, superintende: f 


jet engine inspection; and W. G 
superintendent tio t 


engine parts 


Curtiss Record 








Curtiss-Wright Corporatio: as deliver 
lirframe, engine or prope t than 
100,000 aircraft for World War II, and has 
built its 25,000th airpla ] iry | 
1938. During the same period, t corpora 
tion s other two nanutfactur g division 
Curtiss-Wright Propeller Division and Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation have provided. pro 
pulsion for more than 75,000 a if M 











than 90 per cent f these wet ba 
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Aviation Corp. Deliveries 

Totalled $1,233,000,000 

in 1944, Up 14 Per Cent 
I un annual report to stockholder 


ld Tl 
} ( it | } 1944 
1 a l4 r i ] 
i : \ : “ 
" i [ ge, Re 
\ ct Nor \ it 
luc " Spence H g unk 
Ww \ " | liary \ ric Pr 
3,000 Corsairs Delivered 
by Goodyear in 1944 
Report gt ear 1944 ¢t the z 
RK ( 
ta Ar 
1 Na 
Globe Aircraft Given 
C-82 Parts Contract 
( { A raft ( porat 1 
I iC K (y " 
( R B " 1 
© M " " } 
) M (; [ 
H r \ S t e part 
Renton B-29 Expansion 
Completed by Boeing 
4 t yurt pr ; ict @ ‘ 9 t ¢ 4 
I » Sup b p 1 Of 
at it i W i € 
g A ( vy, ft 6 n 
- ft ( l I tv 
| B " " 
\ i Ka } I } 
! | Re P tu 
‘e: Seattle. Maic 


Seattle factory 


to Renton for installation 


assemblies are built at the 


and are trucked 


Northrop Gets $60,000,000 
Order for More P-61’s 


Additional 


1 
rearl\ 


contracts amounting ne \ 
$65,000,000 have been awarded Northrop 
Aircrat Inc., by the Army Air Forces. The 
new contracts, together with those now 
force, will extend production to an estimated 
ghteer nonth period Of the new 
tracts, $60,000,000 is apportioned 
purchase of additional P-61's, and the 1 
mainder applying to added orders for B-17 
cowling 


Aircraft Industry Lowers 
Accident Frequency Rate 


The National Safety Council reported last 
itl hat the aircraft manufacturing indu 
try had good results in accident preventi 
during 1943. The average frequency rate was 
9 per cent below the 1942 rate and tl de 
crease in the severity rate was 21 per cent 
The improvement in 1943 experience consid 
erably offset the sharp increases in rates during 
the first year of the war American industry 
1 Ww le had less favorable results in 1943 
while frequency rates averaged 5 per cent 
we in in 1942, there was an average 


rease of ne per cent in severity rates 


Globe Declares Dividend, 
Adds New Officers, Director 


Art the ock 
directors of the Globe Aircraft Corporation 


at Fort Worth, 


annual meeting of Nders and 


new ofhcers and dire 


d vidend Was 


I 
were elected and a 10 per cent 
declared ( R. Starnes was elected vice 
president, Jon Knox Rhodes was named as 
int vice presi lent, W. Garrett Morris was 
lected secretary and Norman Nichol and 
Rhodes were added to the board 


The dividend was authorized for payment 
April President John Kennedy’s report 
stated that the current financial condition of 
he company has improved over $1,438,00¢ 


during 1944, and that resources of the cor 
poration amount to $3,162,885 He also 
reported the corporation is not indebted to 
any commercial bank and company 
earned $1.36'% per share of outstanding stock 
us of December 31, 1944 The company 
previously paid a 10 per cent dividend 


September 1, 1944 


Kellett Expanding Parts 
and Helicopter Facilities 


Kellett Aircratt Corporation, manufac 
turer of aircraft parts and helicopter devel 
opments at five plants Philadelphia and 
Upper Darby, Pa 1as leased the plant of 
t Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works at 
Primos, Pa., to permit expansion and consol 
idation of its operations The new plant will 
house production shops tor manufacturing 


parts for 


perimental 


aircraft 
department 


projects 


The 


will be 


from the Upper Darby plant to the 


Kellett engineering department 18 


Pr Imos 


In a second expansion 


Kellett ex 
transferred 


new onc 
move, the 
to be trans 





















ferred to new quarters in Springfield, Pa., 
placing the Kellett helicopter engineering and 
design operations near the helicopter manu 
tacturing unit at Primos 
M *s 75,000th 
enasco s ’ ft 
Landing Gear Delivered 
Menasco Manufacturing Company is con 
pleted and delivered the 75,000th hydraulic 
landing gear for airplanes, according to Johr 
C. Lee, president of the company. Converted 
n 1940 from the manufacture of light air 
craft engines to tl manufacture of shock 
absorbing landing gtar, the company installed 
vew machines and tool equipment. Principal 
purchaser Menasco products are Republic 
Aviation, North American Aviation and Lock 
heed 
ey 
. 
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MANUFACTURERS 





CUFFS 






/ PROPELLER 


CONTRACTORS TO All LEADING 
_ ENGINE AND PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 


* B-H AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 
© LONG ISLAND: CITY 1, N.Y. 

























Experienced Suppliers 


with stocks of Aircraft and Commercial Steels at our 


three warehouses. Distributing agents for Metal Reserve Company, with “ear-marked stocks” at 


Wichita. Contact us for release procedure as well as monthly stock list. 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


523 SO. ROBINSON 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 


FAIRFAX 


AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kansas 
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Helicopter Power Study 
On SAE Project Calendar 


R 
reff 
P 

J. J 
( 

M 
\ 


the hollow ribbed steel blade, Aeroproducts employes, 18.1 per cent have been adopted 
is been able to increase the activity factor by Northrop. 


f the blade 40 per cent while increasing the 


weight only about 15 per cent 


; Link Honored 
Curtiss Adds B-17 Edwin A. Link, inventor of the Link 
Work at Louisville trainer, will be awarded the Potts gold medal 


by Charles S. Redding, president of the Frank 


| - stele alles e Louis 
The Curtiss-W rig c plant at Louisville lin Institute, at annual ceremonies in Phila 


litying an undisclosed number of B-17 delphia on April 18. The award is for Link’s 
Boeing Fortresses for the Army Air Forces “valuable contributions in the field of training 
. pia as bee engaged in as devices for aviators.’ 
ig Curtiss Commando transport plan Link’s first trainer was completed in 1928 
SES Was SeSemETy CreEneS te Seecy Gm instal But it was not until 1934 that the device 
ation fOr mocincation Of B-29 I pean became popular when the U. S. Army, as well 
making the neces ary changes for modifi as various commercial aviation companies, be 
tion, ame at the same time is continuing came interested in training pilots for instru 
peak producton of Commandos ment flying. The size of his factory was soon 


doubled, then tripled, and in 1941 its per 


ATSC Hiring Discharged sonnel was fifty times what it had been five 
Veterans of Air Forces years earlier. 


Link’s latest development is a Model 45 


I Air Technical Service Command has Instrument Flying Trainer which, according 
ted a program t place every interested to pilots, “flies more like an airplane than an 
urged veteran of the Army Air Forces in uirplane does.” He has produced several other 
i Do Ww t ATS I Command has types of trainers for the armed services, many 
6,' types of jobs in 137 installa still on the secret list Also he has designed an 
nat ’ and ffort will AViation-marine sextant as an aid to navigators 

1 employ disc urged veterans : 

g ca $ exist and in capacities which 

| hills end eupetionse in 0 vann ACCA Tax Group Named 

at will be beneficial to the war effort Joseph F. McCarthy, United Aircraft Corp 
was elected chairman of the Eastern Tax 


Northrop Innovations Advisory Committee of the Acronautical 


Effect Big Saving Chamber of Commerce and T. R. Colborn 
was elected secretary at a meeting of the 
Employe ideas ha produced a specific sav committee last month in New York Add 
$1,021,322, as well as man-hours and tional committee members are Walter A 
n building the P-61 Black Widow Mogensen, Capt. Harry I Collins, J. ¢ 
t fighter, according to Northrop Aircraft Willson, Webb Wilson, Arthur A. Pieper 
I Of 1 iggestions submitted by the Paul A. Reck and R. E. Hoefflin 


















airplanes 
performance standards 





Popular Models of the x x x 


WALLER COMMUNICATOR [INE 


@ Model AB39, Power 20 watts, 20 ibs., 2 Frequencies $437.50 
@ Model AB39-814, Power 50 watts, 32 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $687.50 
@ Model 840-813, Power 150 watts, 62 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $1400.00 
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Also a complete line of two-way radio combinations for light 
Expertly engineered and built to the most efficient 



















Dept. SF 45 
MUNICIPAI 


WRITE | Those Who COMPARE 


or 


anes Are BUYING 


for 


detailed 
information 


A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13, NY. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. GAINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





RADIO 
LABORATORIES 






TULSA, OKLA. 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





























right now he’s busy shipping a load of trouble... 
4000 pounds of T.N.T. for delivery to Germany or 
Japan, via Air Express. 

He and his crew sweat inside the bellies of our 
planes, manhandling 500- and 2000-Ib. bombs. 
Theirs is a back-breaking job—and a delicate job. 


Drop one of those babies and it may crush every 
bone in your body. Make a mistake about a fuse 
and you’ll never see home again. 

If these men can load this kind of cargo, they 
can load any kind of cargo. And “‘shipping by air” 
will remain a lifetime habit of theirs. 


Meet the head of the shipping department! 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 





SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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IF IT'S AN AVIATION PICTURE . it’s a picture 

of Esso Aviation Products. Here for instance. . . the 
hydraulic fluids and lubricants used in the bomb-hoist, 
the flap and landing gear motors... the aviation 

oils that lubricate the powerful engines . . . the gasoline that 
lifts these bomb-carrying giants into the sky .. . all 

could be Esso. And there’s a good chance that the toluene 
used in those block-busters may have come from the 
same refinery that made the other products 


OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Houston, Texas 

















CHARLES J] ROGGI and MARVIN ] 
PERSONALS PARKS have joined the staff of Fairchild 
Aur rk | 


cratt Division to wo on the C-82 pro 





























gran Roggi is t be connected with the 
WILLIAM G. FULLER [ named a commercial sales program, while Parks is 
tant f i \ afc ¢ e fligl service engineer Both Roggi 
pora iffairs of the ind Parks were formerly employed by Curtiss 
i npany w k . roughout the W right J. FRED DUNN has been 


















































































































































Southwest ( factory mar named comptroller for Ryan Aeronautical 
RALPH S. WHITI Company succeeding James (¢ Noakes, who 
i r t ft \ section ot r gned also at Ryan, WILLIAM 
i CAA mas ¢ HOFFMAN us been appointed assistant 

R t Aircraft the « mptr ler and egal B. HILL has been 

Eng LD 1 Engine and elected secretary of the poration 
Airy ( GUSTAVE D. CERI M. G MICKEY Mc -GUIRI has been 
i t ips Edi umed chief test pilot it Ryan ROBERT 
SI lort ¢ ) id t | nas A. Ed H KI INER has joined The Glenn I Mar 
] ( t t | B tin Company as manager of its newly created 
Nov k " i ( f engine Plastic ind Chemicals division and CLAY 
HM. J TIMMINS, f f the en TON F. RUEBENSAAL has been made tech 
t j t t k x Switchboard nical director for the division ROGER 
S ( ed Technica WARD was appointed Chief of Laboratories 
R er AAI ARTHUR at’ ~ Martin ARTHUR 4. PIEPER has 
( OMBER ted chief re been elected financial vice president of Re 
Rad divisio publi Aviation Corporation RAY 
B \ ( ) er “ MOND P LANSING has been elected i 
lirector of Bendix Aviation Corp., taking the 
{ ~» ow a 4 rp piace I Ay A Rentschlet who resigned 
\ : | I Rad was app Lansit a vice pre ident and group execu 
DR. HAROLD OLDBERG as re tive ft the corporation BERNARD 














GOULD, formerly in charge of Dip Tank 




















TO COMPANY PRESIDENTS: -------------4 





















postwar security through the 
er 6O% of the 6th War Loan 
irom t 











and, between 
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s torw king plan has been responsibk 
{4 War Bond sales! 

Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can 
by giving Bond buvers a definit 
hts accruing to them. To accom 

War Finance Division has prepared a 


I} ir Bond ene 


“ammunition” requires that 





ywn company’s Payroll Savings 
Plan. Have n War Bond Chairman contact th << ea. 





today! They will wel as 

























sales, has been appointed general sales and 


advertising manager of Aeroil Burner Com 
pany, Inc 





HIGHEST QUALITY 
ALUMINUM AND 
MAGNESIUM 


CASTINGS 


R. E. (Tim) DAHLIN 
304 So. Pearl St. Phone R-6128 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


Representing 
ACME ALUMINUM FOUNDRY CO. 








INSTRUMENT REPAIR SHOP 


Specializing in Gyro, Electrical, 
Diaphragm. Clocks and Chronographs. 


CAA Approved @ 16 Years Experience 
H. K. COOPER, Owner 
COOPERS AIRCRAFT 
INSTRUMENT SHOP 


3503 Leve Field Drive Dallas, Texas 














SPEED AND 
ECONOMY 


G V7 


Dies for Many of 
the Leading Ajir- 
plane Plants. 


For Cutting Everything Even Wo 


° i» we Kalamazoo, 
J. A. Richards Co. Wonks 




















PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


¢ Fittings 
© Special Bolts 
°e A & N Standards 


If you want precision — call us! 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELL 
ALBERT STRANGI 
Owners 


2-24 Jackson St. Dallas, Texas 
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All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 


2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas 
7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 
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Plastic 


Blind Rivet 


A new plastic blind rivet ow 
g one man operation and blind 
fastening has been disclosed by ¢ 
*lastic Development Divisi ft 
e Victory Manutacturing Con 
any Called Des-Rivet ew 
are lded as €« 
g of a ead swith lue 
ched | breakaway 
1 4 apered k split f y 
Ape d fing T} ank 
ead w in 
et plug I “ 
ap i ne the ta 
| ¢ ze " ar 
Te r “ 
1V 1 a ated, 
irs piuge af 1 drives 
pla ink flus w 
t € vet ( } 1 
id na 1. The 
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pany “ m il wo 
i pla A var 
ip } ré : aN lat 
Rubber Cement 
. >. > 
Eliminates Rivet 
The B. F. Goodr Company has 
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i irde “ 
: 
New Fuel 
Pump by Romec 
Manufactured by the Rome 
Pump Company a new pu 
iting fu inst pump w 
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was developed for use in the B-29 


and other heavy aircraft. The new 
pump has a rated capacity of 900 
gallons per hour at 27.5 volts, 


14-in. Hg discharge pressure, 8-in 
Hg inlet suction, 14.5 amps. Max 
Ports are tapped 1'4-in. N.P.T. The 


new transfer pump is non-corro 


sive throughout and is said to be 


unaffected by extreme tempera 


tures Combined with a GE motor 
ind the Sprague radio noise filter, 
the pump is known as Unit RD 
6100 The motor is reversible, con 

uous duty, shunt wound and 
explosion proof type 


Handy Marker 
for Pipes, Rods 


Rolamarker has been announced 
by Adolph Gottscho, Inc., for 
narking round tubes bars, pipes, 
ods and such with a repeated im 


Recommended _ by the 
manufacturer for stockroom it 
ceiving departments or 
means of identifying 


marks the 


distributors as 
materials, the new device 


nature of the material, hardness, 


: , 
alloy, diameter and the complete 

, , , , 
ngth of the piece The die cyl 


nder is preceded and followed by 


dir 





\ rollers for guid the impres 
the p of the round metal 

piece, keeping Rolamarker from 
ng off the metal piece Th 
nanufacturer features four models 


f Rolamarker units Literature 1s 


available upon request 


Lightweight 
Rivet Gun 


A new rivet gun said to be lig 


} 


n Dee re 


weignt and c »ympact is 


tly unnounced by the Cherry 


pany Designed for in 


making 


man job 


Blind rivets in sheet metal, ply 
a wood r ibber, Viastics and almost 
Mea 


length and 


naterial 
ll nches in 


pounds, tne gun is 


d compact and flexible 


Ryan Tool 
for Dimpling 
The Ryan Aeronautical Company 


: announced development of a 


met if dimpling high-strength, 


eat-treated aluminum alloys in all 


hicknesses up to and_ including 


O8 n The new method utilizes 


nts the standard dim 


and the procedure 


earned It is said to pro 
formed dimples without 


radial or circumferential fractures 


distributed over a wide 


area, eliminating stress concentra 


, 
tions and consequent fractures. The 


dimple has the same angle as the 
rivet head and nests around the 
rivet head in close contact with 


ill its contiguous area 










and Lexington, 


“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using il for 


—s 


We 


oy 
oe 





SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 


disk instantly releases the harness 


leav- 


ing the flver entirely free. Accidental release 


is impossible before disk is 


for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 


used IRVIN as standard equipment ... and 


now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 


acknowledged as superior for all landings. 


IRVIN, as always, leads 


Twist and Set 


Tap for Release 





Harness Falls Off 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave... Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Ky. U. BS. A. . « « 
All Serving the United 


Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif. (1500 Flower St.), 
Canada, England and Sweden . . . 
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Secretary Wallace Takes 
Ercoupe Flight Lessons 


S z= H A. W 


C-47 Used in Laying 
Phone Wire from Air 


| ( \ Ad trat 





iVailat ‘ \ Na the ( 
xha i ind exper 
? " Indianap t tex 
idar f ifthe « 
ind wea f P ft con 
ad ’ 1K vsten 


The Luscombe Airplane Corporation has 
acquired a 500-acre site near Dallas for de 
velopment of a major aircraft manufacturing 
und operations center, with a $300,000 project 
scheduled for early construction as the first 
»*nase of the program 


A building in Dallas was acquired as ten 


porary headquarters and parts storag und 
irrangements were under way for e «4 
ruction ot several langars at the site 
whic 2 modern, all-weather airpor s bei 
leveloped and f whic ( il Acronaut 
Administra n approval is alread De 
ained 
Leopold H. P. Klotz pr dent, and ofhcial 
f Luscombe had considered he move t 
Southwest tor some time The Dallas propert 
‘ r | ially to Luscombe’s war 
’ lu rf precisior } netal parts i I 
ponen f nilitary aircraft Luscon 
well al me wit! plans tor resuming j}uar 
y productio f its all-metal Silvaire 
f tl ition’s most popular lightplanes 
Factors leading to selec n of Dallas a 
Luscombe | site vwcluded its locatiors t 
i rt 2 : Southern avia irk 
und availab \ f war-trained a it ) 
i ion labs Local aviation and b 
cies ga Lus nbe f | peratior 
iy 
I rder to 1 ve congestion a I 
New  fersey factory Luscomb yw 
structing two ingar m thei “ ‘ 
t whi will use repla pa 
t r < nDBeE whrers I Sec 
ingar Wi be sed tor continued develop 
ment of experimental postwar models 
I Luscomb e is about even nile 
f Dallas he Garland comn \ 
" r ( ntinenta Mo s Corp i n ind 
S Aircraft Corporatior perate larg 
aviatio factor bot! with well-developed 
rut indisclosed postwar plans Post wat 
ghtplanes already ave been announced by 


CAA Gets Helicopter to Study Requirements, Design; 
Radar Experiments for Civil Flying are Invited 


for blind landings also are under study © 
f the chief projects in\ ives use ft a prac 
cal radar screen in an airplane to indicat 
e prese € to r uirplanes both la ally 
und vertically, as an anti-collision device \ 
trafhc control would be directed from a ¢ 
trol tower radar screen on which all pla 
within a certain radius are pictured, regard 
ess of weather 
In addition to its study f certificatine 
juirements ft helicopters and pilots, 1 
AA will use the Sikorsk YR-4B 1 tan 
arize its personnel und train som ot t met! 


is rotor-wing pilots ind one of the primary 


' 
search projects will involve vibration prob 


ms and blade motion studic 
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FIRST FLIGHT PHOTO OF JOHNSON ROCKET, with Rich Palmer at the controls, shows 


Worth-built cross-country plane for private fliers desiring high 
Nose wheel retracts into well at rear of engine, while main wheels retract 
Company performance figures include 185-mph. cruising speed, 950-mile range, 
landing speed 





Luscombe Moves Into Growing Texas Aircraft Colony 
With $300,000 Project on 500-acre Dallas Site 


Worth, 


adver 


two manufacturers in nearby Fort 
Globe Aircraft Corp., 


tised its Swift as the first in a 


hav ing w idely 


ine of de 





inson Air 


signs for the private flier, and J 
advertised ts single and 


two engine Rockets as high-performance’ con 


crafts, Inc., having 
tenders for the personal aircraft market No 
commitments have been made regarding post 
North 


huge Dallas factory and Consolidated Vultee’s 


war plans for American Aviation’s 





larger Fort Worth plant, but while NAA is 
not expected to operate in Dallas, Convair 
might utilize the Army-built and Army 
wned Fort Worth facility for heavy trans 
port construction after the war Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation operates a large difica 
tion center in Dallas, but is made no men 
m of postwar plans Development of the 
Guiberson Diesel Engine Company's aircraft 
diesel is being accelerated in Dallas Dolan 
Aircraft Manufacturing Company of Dallas 
large-scale manufacturer of precision parts 


§ expected to remain an important supplier 


ifter the war 


Better Rates, Rules for 
Aviation Life Policies 
Reported by Institute 


Liberalization in aviation underwriting by 


ite imsurance companies, halted at the start 
of the war, has now been result d accord 
ng to a report by the Institute of Life Insur 
ance covering thirty-six companies and quot 
ing Holgar ] 


Johnson, Institute president 


Since January 1, a number of the companies 
ave adopted rates and rules more liberal than 
those applying in prewar 1940 The report 


ncluded the following 
Owner-operators of private pleasure plan 
are insured by more than a third of the com 


panies at extra premiums which are about 50 


per cent under prewar 1940, and companies 

"1 : 
not insuring such fliers at all have decreased 
from 25 per cent in 1940 to 8 per cent 


Passengers of private pleasure craft are in 


sured by nearly one-third of the companies 
at standard rates if such flights are not ex 
cessive of normal (ranging up to 100 hours 
unnually; in 1940 tke amount of flying recog 
nized as normal or standard was less than half 
that amount) 

Civilian pilots of private company planes 
ure insured by about the same number of 
companies as in 1940, but the extra premium, 
depending on pilot’s training, type of flying 
and quality of plane, now ranges from 50 to 
About the 


same number of companies as in 194¢ more 


80 per cent lower than in 1940 


than half of them insure passengers ft pri 
vate company planes at standard rates where 
flying is not excessive up to 100 hours an 
nually), while in a few cases there is m 
limit on the amount of flying 

Airline pilots and crew members are covered 
by only half the companies at extra premiums 
ranging from 50 to 80 per cent lower than in 
1940, and policies range up to $25,000 at the 
extra rate as compared with a limit of $5,00( 
in 1940 


standard rates by more than two-thirds of the 


Airline passengers are covered at 


companies, regardless of the amount of fly nz 


In 1940, slightly more than one third of the 
companies accepted such passengers at stand 
urd rates regardless of the amount of flying 

An aviation committee set up by the 


Actuarial Society of America began studying 


the relationship of life insurance and aviation 
in 1929, and its studies have now been ex 
panded, with an eye to postwar flying expan 
American Life 


Convention and the Life Insurance Associatio 





sion, through activities of the 


9f America, which represent most of the 


country’s life companies 
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Closer Ties Between 
Distributors and Dealers 
Urged by ADMA Group 


Dealer training programs, model plane 
building promotion and the holding of meets 
to further cultivate interest in aviation were 
some of the topics discussed at the meeting of 
the Merchandising Committee of Aviation Dis- 
tributors and Manufacturers Association last 
month in Cleveland Thomas G. Tynan 
stressed the importance of closer relations be- 
tween distributors and dealers, and the use 
of slide films and motion pictures in dealer 
training. Other members of the committee 
present were C. L. Corwin and Ray Snyder 


Airbank of America 
to Finance Aircraft 


A new aircraft finance company has been 
formed under the name of Airbank of Amer 
ica, it was recently disclosed. Lazare Baker 
»f St. Louis is president of the new firm and 
Tom Collins is vice president and secretary 
Airbank of America has offices in St. Louis, 
Dallas and Los Angeles and will operate on 
1 national scale handling aircraft notes, Collins 


stated 


Flight Contractors 
Expanding for Postwar 


Some of the nation’s major air service op 
erators, having completed AAF war pilot train 
ng assignments, are expanding their commer 
cial facilities in anticipation of postwar de 
velopment in civil flying, according to the 
Aeronautical Training Society 

Anderson Air Activities, Milwaukee, Wisc 

as opened sales and service bases at Fond du 
Lac and Lake Lawn, Wisc The Lake Lawn 
yperation is a seadrome The bases teach 
flight training, including Link instruction 

Akron Airways, Inc., is expanding flight 
training, maintenance and overhaul facilities 

Embry-Riddle Company is continuing flight 
training for American and British cadets at 
Arcadia and Clewiston, Fla., and is redoing 
ts facilities for overhaul of engines, airplanes 
ind instruments in anticipation of civilian 
business Flight instruction und technical 
training for civilians figure heavily in postwar 
plans 

Graham Aviation is spreading service bases 

Pennsylvania, with operations at Pitts 
burgh County Airport where it is construct 
ing private flying installations costing $100, 
000. An air college is to be constructed at 


Pittsburgh in conjunction with A. G. Becker, 


president of Pittsburgh Institute of Aero 
nautics 

Hawthorne Flying Service, Inc., is spread 
ing bases in the Carolinas There are now 


operations at ¢ olumbia and Orangeburg, S. ¢ 
und Rocky Mount, Greensboro-High Point 
and Fayetteville, N. ¢ Hawthorne Airways 
is an applicant for mail pickup routes in Vir 
ginia and the Carolinas At present at the 
Orangeburg base, the organization gives pri 
mary instruction to French aviation students 
Hylan Flying Service, Inc., is developing 
1 private fliers’ airpark at the field at Roch 
ester, N. Y A feeder line operation in New 
York and other Eastern States is proposed 
Page Airways, Inc., is a service and civilian 
flight school it Rochester. New York 
Parks Air College 
training bases for the AAF, and has enlarged 


the college for more technical students At 


operates five primary 


Alabama Institute of Aeronautics private and 
commercial flight courses for women are 
»ftered 

Southeastern Air Service, Inc., has its 


srincipal bases located in Georgia, and op 
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erates a flight school in conjunction with the 
University of Georgia at Athens. A number 
of associate bases are being opened by South- 
eastern in the Carolinas and Georgia, and will 
be individual ownerships with sales, service 
and maintenance co-ordinated with South- 
eastern. 

Southern Air Services is arranging for a 
chain of bases in a 250-mile radius of Mem 
phis. Southair, Inc., is a feeder line applicant 


Southern Airways, Inc., has commercial 
bases in Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas 
Southern Airways has an application for a 
feeder airline netting the Southeastern states. 

Southeastern Air Express, Inc., is a feeder 
airline applicant for the Southeastern States 
Affiliated in the company are Southeastern Air 
Service, Inc., and Columbus Airways, Inc 
of Columbus, Georgia. 


Alaska Air Bibliogra 
ography 

The Library of Congress, Division of Aero 
nautics, has published a bibliography of avia 
tion in Alaska. The work has been compiled 
by Arthur G. Renstrom under the title 
Aeronautics in Alaska: A List of References 
There are 469 separate references listed, di 
vided into categories, and, in most cases, each 
part is chronologically arranged 

In the forward to the bibliography, A. I 
Zahm, chief of the aeronautics division of the 
Congressional Library, states in part: “The 
increasing importance of Alaska, strategically 
and commercially, and its expected pivotal 
position in postwar aviation, appears to make 
a wider distribution of this bibliography de 
sirable. An attempt has been made to cover 
the entire literature on flying in Alaska, from 
1913 to date.” 
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NEW PLANES MAY GO TO AIRLINES 


BEFORE END OF YEAR 


Pan-American Bids for 
Eight Domestic Routes 


Fare Reductions Delayed 


By E. H. PICKERING 





Mileages 
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Gorrell’s Last Speech 


1, Color Edgar 8S. G 


beacons, Knight flew through fog and snow 
The mail got through, and President Harding 
and the new Congress voted additional appro 
priations to continue the air mail service. Jack 
Knight went on to | ng total 
»f 18,000 flight hours with nited Air Lines, 
and during the war, headed mission to South 
America tor Defense Supply ort ebru 
ary 24, twenty-four years 

is first famous flight, Jack 


rospital at Niles, Mick 


gan 


Les Arnold Back 


Colonel 
Arnold | 


his position 


, 
o the presi 


of Eastern Ai 


and subsequent 
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president 


mpany after 
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Southwest Conference 
Told 300 PT’s Going 
to CAP Units Soon 


A three-day Army Ajr Forces-Civil A 


| regional training conference, first of 
kind ever held in the United States and 
xpected to be followed by similar conferences 
other gions, was attended in Dallas last 
nth by more than 170 AAF and CAP of 
ficers trom Texa Oklahoma, New Mexic 
Arizona, Louisiana, Arkansas and Colorad 


It was revealed that CAP units in all forty 








ght states will soon embark on a three-phas« 

vised } R rog Cadets and adult 

T b I m ludes Cc mpre 

sive z£ } studies ; d ? f] g p 
ciency progra I adult 

AAF representatives told the conference that 
within a tew weeks CAP will receiv 300 
Army primary trainers to use in giving so 
alled f iarization flights, replacing th 
200 Army liaisor now assigned to CAP 
AAF ofhcers also me 20,000 Cadets will 
e selected ’ day encampments at 
AAI Ase s compared with 
7.500 who went t the camps last year 

AAF specialists spoke in classroom sess 

1 problems of leadership, supply, command 
und staff duties, military academic instructi 
AAF organization and duty assignment, dis 
pline and courtesy, physical training, drill, 

pecti ind ceremonies 

Among those addressing the conference were 
Col. Earle L. Johnson, national commander; 
Col. Harry H. Blee, national training officer 

i Lt. Col. R. S. Risien, office of the assistant 


ref of air staft, training, Army Air Forces 
The Texas Wing, commanded by Lt. Col. D 


Harold Byrd, in « peration with the Dallas 
AAF liaison office commanded by Lt. Col 
C. F. Modglin, acted as host 


Flight Scholarships 
for Cadets Furnished 
Through New Projects 


I Read Pa., CAP sadror as raised 
¢ for flig scholarsh ps » be 


i Ww e cad 2 $ 
’ 
Tw N ‘ ind tw departn it stores 
Da lowa, are to finance scholarship 
g » the leading boy and girl 
] juadron. Business r 
lack Fla ire backis gz a sim lar pla 
I North Carolina Wing, several flying 
ffered their local CAP squadro 
I tlig struction up to solo f 
det y ak e highe grades in the 
reflight Irse One operator is offering a 


und a fifty-mile cross-country trip 
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Headquarters of the Civil Air Patrol were 
being moved early in April from New York 
City to Fort Worth, Texas, where the Army 
Air Forces Training Command assumed su 
pervision of a responsibility for CAP head 
quarters. Gen. H. H. Arnold has been ex 
ercising control over CAP through the office 
of the Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Training 
Headquarters, AAF, Washington The new 
move means General Arnold will now exercise 
his control through the AAF Training Com 
mand. Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount directs 
[raining Command 

Offices for CAP headquarters are in ¢ 
Texas & Pacific building at Fort Worth, along 
with those of the AAI 


Moving “day” was to last unt 





Training Command 


headquarters 


about the middle of April, after which ¢ 
Earle I Johnson, Air Corps officer w 
commands CAP, and his staff w be fully 


n business again 


“Tt is very gratifying to all of us in 
Civil Air Patrol to become a part of General 
Yount’s Training Command,” said Colonel 
Johnson “Working with and through tl 


, : 
nation-wide facilities of this organization wi 





Michigan Busy With 

Cadets, Ice Patrol, Flight 

Proficiency Development 
Michigan Wing, CAP, held a cadet pr 


, 
curement week last month, Capt. Don David 
son, wing staff, worked with the state super 
intendent of schools and the Detroit super 


, : 
tendent of schools send squadron repre 





tatives to high schools to explain CAP trai: 
ing to boys and girls. Also in the Michigan 
Wing, Capt. William Haboush’s squadron flew 
r | 

the annual ice patrol for the U. S. Coa 
Guard. The patrol located ice jams on 
Detroit River The Michigan Wing is plar 
ning its Flight Proficiency program, wit 
prizes going to the pilots w! have deve yped 


1 
the hig! est proficiency 


Insignia and Uniform 
Changes Announced 


The correct Civil Air Patrol unif : 
been described in CAP Regulations 35 
by National Headquarters. The 
hange is that the CAP cut-out is to be w 
ym the left side of the shirt collar when 
blouse is not worn. This replaces the A 
Corps wings and propeller whic! id 
part of the standard insignia. Another change 
s the removal of braid from overseas or garr 
son caps for both senior and cadet memb 


»f Civil Air Patrol. These changes ar 
sary, according to National Headquarters 
distinguish more clearly CAP members tf: 


' 
members of the Air Corp 


New Squadron Formed 
At Berkeley, Calif. 


A Berkeley, California, Unit of Civ Air 


Patrol was formed by the Oakland, Calif 


»quadron at an ganiza i nee 4 
onth at which fifty-three men and w 
s gned applic ations for enl 
Classes are to start immediately on mete 
ology, navigation, airport protection, cras 
procedure, terrain familiarization, air ruk 
and regulations and other basic training sub 
jects required for membership in the ¢ 


Air Patrol 


CAP Headquarters Moved From New York to Fort Worth; 
Supervision Now Under AAF Training Command 


strengthen the CAP. The CAP will continu 
its cadet recruiting and training program 
until we reach our quota of 250,000 cadets 
between the ages of 15 and 18 who will 
receive preflight instruction in the many 
pl ses of aviation The close co-operatior 
that I know we will receive from the Train 
ing Command will enhance our educational 
youths The Civil Air 
Patrol will greatly benefit from the tremen 


courses for these 


dous experience and ‘know how’ acquired by 
the Training Command from their program 
that has made the AAF the world’s largest 
and greatest air force.” 

The move was described by Col. Johnson 
is a decentralization to the field, pacing CAP 
wings in closer touch with the AAF Training 
Command 
juarters in a central location, making 


The move also places CAP head 


re accessible to units throughout the nation 





GOING! GOING! 





Better Hurry 


... New! 


We still can fill orders for CAP Handbooks 

BUT DON’T PUT IT OFF. There is 

a paper shortage and we can promise no 
more of these manuals when these are gone. 

This is not a sales talk just a friendly 
warning that squadrons needing handbooks 
should get their orders in NOW! Many 
CAP’ers have rushed orders to us air mail 
Many have written that they have found the 
handbook invaluable to them in their work— 
worth many times its small cost. YOUR copy 
will be on its way within a day after your 
order is received. 

Order blanks furnished on request. Or 
simply advise the number of copies wanted 
and enclose remittance to cover. Price 65c 
each with ten per cent discount on orders of 
200 or more. Sorry ... no C. O. D.’s, but 
we'll gladly ship and bill orders for ten or 
more. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT, Box 750 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Address: 
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A large staff of experts in every department 
of flying, and of researchers, has been en- 
gaged for more than a year collecting, 
checking and double-checking the material 
in this valuable book! Now it is ready 
for you! 


, a \i rmans 
Imanac 


Gives in quick, convenient form 1001 facts 
on flying, from mythology to jet propulsion: 
rules and records, history, theory of flight, 
meteorology, air geography, airplane types 
and performance, aerial law, medicine and 
finance, air lines, fliers, schools, civil and 
military training programs, air developments 
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Only a limited number of the 1945 
AIRMAN’S ALMANAC can be printed 
When this edition is exhausted it will be 
impossible to print more because of w ar- 
time paper restrictions. If you want a 
copy of this valuable book—with its hun 
dreds of fascinating articles on every 
phase of flying, its unique charts, up-to- 
the-minute diagrams and statistical tables, 
order your copy today. Don’t delay or 
you may be disappointed. 

On sale at all bookstores and newsstands, 

price $1.00 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Publishers 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS 


Two Hundred Thousand Flyers, 4) 





lustrated by specific cases, questions, and an 
swers, for the solution of common problems 


encountered in the aircraft industry The 


author explains the application of principles 








Willard Wiener, published 1 The lnatents of estimating new contract costs, budgeting 
Journal, 1115 Seventeenth St.. N. W.. W und scheduling direct labor hours, controlling 
ington 6, D. C.. pr $2.75 work in process t] roug! the use of time 
, standards work simplification, material saving 
This drama ’ ft i 
ecord of en b be " q statistical and graphical reports, etc 
; bh } j > . . ° . . v2 
' Lanz Aviation Dictionary in Nine 
en we > f Arn , : . 
, . ; : . Languages, by John E. Lanz, published by 
Te cho { ; 
, a 5 P. D. and lone Perkins South Pasadena, Calif 
und scho ru in brice $6.50 
imed w Army Ay r , 
: [his new language dictionary is a complet 
Cadets 1 tlyin I lar } | » 1 2 
and up-to date collection of Viat 1 terms 
tr¢ w c \ ‘ 
f ; und their definitions in English, with the trans 
: : lation of each term into Spanish, P ugues 
Ground Instructor Rating, ( French, Italian, German, Russian, ¢ nese and 
4. Zwene. pul Bon Aan : Japanese. 
gation Ser Vey , P ‘ Supplementing the dictionary section $s a 
Hollywood, Ca $ Appendix of valuabl arts and tables \ 
I _ j F pecial feature of MS Die ¢ rd of 
nie : mversion fron i Value ¢ ul 
‘ " ) j I ip 
Me i t . j . > . . . 
7 let 1K Cla Aircraft Vibration and Flutter, 
ce (Ma as ne C. R. Freberg and E. N. Kemler, published b 
= , a John Wiley and Sor In New York ( 
: t »p ‘ I rice $3.00 
sii : Navig M This book expla t lan " 1 
Air itt ind \ t Pow ] l } j rs 
ge al phas bra ’ : 
_ , ae " 7 and sting y pla 
fhe Aeronautical Dictionary, ; ‘ 
Thoma 4. Dickinson. pu j } structur ind ? pa € 
( 4 Come has 43 j , ‘ language, with a minimun { athemat 
York 1¢ \ 5 P The material used is arrans t ve 
Or ; , s pra cal aid al 
esting and analy 
w t ; lrawi ] 
Let. NEW LITERATURE 
ad " iw If 
ume Lear, Inc., Piqua, O 1s pu d 
! f . ’4-page booklet titled I K w-How 
ipp x < giving the story of the I ir OF i ind 
he Lear philosophy of development and prt 
} a | g c ea I I t } 
it luc It is i co " " 
} llustra An R I 
The Physics of Flight, ducts ‘ 1 I ’ Rotary A 
unde, published Rein 1 Pu ind Pow I M Flex 
boratior v 42nd St.. N } Power Shatting, Au " " R ( 
$2 | ind Ai rat Rad I I 
| f 
" . Abrams Instrument Co.,  Lansis 
j ; or P Mich., as released a book titled “P 
wic p me ae a Imm c Equip le and 
planes 2 , lensed y ating the equipment and serv availa 
ind two Abra panic 
sive f w " “ ° 
ke Rae 2 \ 
way. I 1 " 1 
ft Corp ' 
work w : : 
physics can ut atta Aircraft Screw Products Company, 
: ' 
knowledg t ae c 47-23 Thirty-fifith St.. Longe I land City, 
Som isiderat g Ny. ¥ has just pub , es v bullet 
Autog and Bulletin N 40 d Heli-Coil” I 
, , . Kits f fi ‘ ulvaging and 
Aircraft Mechanical Drawing, i . ’ 
i : I ‘ ‘ i v ‘ 
D Davis and ( Goen, publis/ a. 
} a a H : Bullet No. 260 « b " t 
McGraw-Hill Book Compan 330 W iaalaailiient j 
St., Neu York Cil pr $2 y 
. sg . Pp ot lk pro , 7 
Intended for e student wit at ff PF 
; nufactur 
training n chanica iraw g, t 
mentary textbook pres $ 1 a clea Sinclair Refining Company, 65 [ 
nanner the essential p ples und skill \ New York 20, N y is published a 
red for at ug knowled fp w edi t Aircratt Eng I 
uircraft drafting. The terials used, p ridding f ’ via greases and 
lems assigned, and the method of p brica fa c p 1 
miorm as nearly a sib $Si t rica prev 
countered lal t < igaged it 1} “ hit w 
sreparation f prodi ’ : pages wi i Cop na D b 
ings. Special atter given ta lw chare ‘ i 
design practices and advanced manuta idd e Avia S Departme 
net yds ‘ aire at I lu . = 
MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc., John and 
Production Engineering in the r- Findlay Streets, Cincinnati 14, Ohio, offers 
craft Industry, by A. B. Berghell free, thirty-six-page illustrated flying manua 
ished by The McGraw-Hill Book Compan) for amateurs This booklet give e vita 
330 West 42nd Si New York Cit) Ta. rudiments a beginner must lear n eighteer 
$3.00 easy-to-understand lessor Flight n € 
\ practical text Ody p Pp explained and t r interesting flving 
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formation is included Ihe first edition went 


very quickly and a big second edition is being 


printed to take care of anticipated requests 
Write direct to MacGregor-Goldsmith and ask 


} 1 


for “How To Fly” by Rex Cleveland 


The Aviation Writers Association, 


New York City, has mailed approximately 
3,500 copies of its semi-annual roster to avia 
yn industry representatives, aviation as 
tions, da newspapers, Army and Navy 
blic elati xosts and eT r tr ¢ ner 

1 of gove lepartmen 

The ter eady grow t 
embership, ind the expa ided mailing wa 
dertaken ¢ acquaint more people with the 
ature of the association and work 

Additional copies of the roster can be 
uined DY writing tne executive ecretary 

©. Box 85é Grand Central Annex. New 


York 17, N. ¥ 


Government Policy Toward Com- 
mercial Aviation, 4y Gilbert Goodma 
iblished by King’s Crown Pri 1145 Amster 
lve New York 27, N. ¥ t $1. 
Chis book p 1 detailed stu g 
- policy regarding j 
sla t ra N 
: w : j 
uC s : } ft t aU 
w i t “ LD 
(,oodma i { ] | 
whicl , I oh 
d 4 i 
Charles Bruning Company, 47 
Montrose At ( 41, Ill., has relea 
a new booklet titled “It’s Positively Rig 
Bruning Black and White designed t 
he prima advantag f tl B BW 
Lire Pr I 
Chicago Rivet & Machine Company, 
1830 South 541h A Chicago, Ill has t 
published an elaborate 16-page 
signal their entrance int " w held I 
xdels of their new r t Aut itic Rive 
ng Machines ar Illustrated and des 








PILOT’S COMPLETE TRAINING 


EQUIPMENT 
Consisting 

Aeronautica rraining . 0 
Air Navigation Note Box . 2.00 
Weem’'s Navigation Plotter 2.04 
Dalton Mark VII Computer - Fr O00 
Pilot’s Log Book - - - . 1.00 

Postpaid (Special) - - - - $12.50 

(Items may be purchased separately) 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
DEPT. SF 
12021 Ventura Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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ply lasts a copy will be mailed on request ng Capacity are available his literature w 


interested executives ot any anuftacturer be sent on request 


fabricating aircraft assemblies 


Pan American World Airways, 135 
East 42nd St., New York City, has issued ar 


informative new booklet entitled “‘Let’s Get 


The Youngstown Miller Company, 


Sandusky, Ohio, has announced a new bullets Better Acquainted,” and designed to promote 
YM-800 which descr bes the operation and cultural and commercial relations with Latin 
exclusive features of their Plas Coate America A folder entitled “Aerial Trade 
[wenty-tw different models with a _ wid Arteries to Latin America” is being distributed 
range ot dipping compartment si7¢ ind n it t same time 





Auother “FIRST BOOK” 


by CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Former Instructor 
U. S. Army Air Corps 


Now available for the first time—a book 
containing the basic text followed by 
“typical multiple choice examinations” 
A complete preparation text for your 
government rating. Contents’ include 
Operation, Inspection and 
Parachutes Strength 
Methods of Packing 
Methods of 


Nomenclature of 


Construction, 
Maintenance of 
Tests of Materials. 
with each phase illustrated. 
adjusting harness. 


terms. This splendid text DeLuxe only 





$3.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. Dept. SF 














NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


By CHARLES A. ZWENG 





Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 
Instrument Flying, etc. 

This new “First Edition by the 
well knowm author is the book that 
the aviation world has been demand 


ng and the author has been promis- 
ing a new Encyclopedic AVIA 
TION DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent aviation words 
and terms defined and explained; the 
keenest working tool in your aviatior 
library. 

Illustrated and handsomely bound 
in maroon with gold letters Only 


$6.00 Postpaid 
NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT THE NEW “LINK” OCTANT Bubble 
COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- type” for aircraft celestial Navigation 
tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions Price $230.00 


$85.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) , _ , . a 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION Com. FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Deluxe text cov- 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 ering the scope of the written examination 


for flight instructor rating. New typical 
OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION Multiple Choice questions with answers in- 
DEFENSE BOOKS 


ided, $4.00 postpaid, or C.O.D 
RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New en- 
Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air I , 


larged edition. For the first time shows 
Corps New Edition covering new im separate sections containing typical Private 
portant material. Written especially to pre- Pilot and Commercial Pilot “Multiple 
pare the pilot for government examination Choice Examinations."" Makes your govern- 
for “instrument rating.”’ Radio-Telephone ment test easy, $3.00 postpaid or C.0.D 
> -" a 
Permit included. Only $4.00, postpaid. GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: student preparing for “Ground Instructor 
ye ee ee Quiz Book Rating.” $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D 
now covers typica ultiple Choice exami- . . — v4. _ 
nations fully ihustrated with necessary dia- GROUND INSTR CTOR _RATING: Con 
grams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North tains typical Multiple Choice’’ examina- 
rop. Ryan and outstanding schools Why tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft 
fail? Only $8.00 for both examinations, and and Theory of Flight, Engines and CAR, 
CAR. $3.00, postpaid. 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 























Jane Barnett as hostesses ind 


Mary 
should've. Captain Jim Camp got all stuck up 


Captain 


. 1 
Royse won the rumba contest, orf 








sides there are some hidden jobs being worked 
on in the back yards... 
that means. 

Out 
moves 





and you know what 






Mrs. Beech who 
mountains of work in and of 
ofice and we couldn't find a 
show for it, proving certain women are 
good executives. Then Carl Wooten bought 
lunches and beat hangar talk with Ed 
Nilson, Bill Beaufort and We de 
aviation must because 
many 


at Beech we saw 





out 


her frown 


t 
to 


out 
this’en 
be here 
letters 


But 


( ided 


they 


to stay 


so asking tor 


get 
Beech information. 


postwar 
real deal you 
should see the China dog on H. McDaniels’ 
desk. Removable head, fitting on either end 
and we made the dog president of the CAIC 
Club (*Cripes, am I Must 
referring to the OPA 


for a 


confused!) be 


Culver’s one and only “By” Woodbury 
and Al Mooney were checking some pictures 
of their latest (to us) plane, when we booted 
through the snow into their office and they 
let us peck Strictly a beaut Bill Taylor 
bought us a coffee and Bill Sutherland showed 
us the new concrete runway We met Earl 
Price and Howard Burnes Very frienary 
ind like the rest of Ww a hit i busy as i bee 
during bluebonnet season 

O. A. Morard, Jr., took us to a CAP 
meetin’ (meetin’s are sure a hot item these 


days) and we saw the Wichita Headquarters 
of the Kansas Wing Service Squadron, where 
they grind out a neat each week and 
Cadets 
wer the legal limit of 25 mph. Strictly 
Toni Snell, W 


W 


paper 


teach one thing and another at way 
or 
2) 
©) 
Paul 
Wayne 
2nd Lt 
spelled 


Bar 


the beaver detail were Adj. 
Auer, W. O. Kay Conroy, 

Marion Larkin, Pvt. Jo Vogle, Maj 
Threlfall, Capt. M. Murdock, Ist Lt 
C. Foster, Ist Lt Vern Manning, 
Bowers (jeeps if 
and 


Joanne 


these 
Lt. Lionel 
ringing like crazy 
but that didn’t stop Lt. Ray Fisher, Sgt. Joc 
Ripp, Sgt. Howard Marsh, Sgt. L. Norman 


Lewis are 


wrong, forgive us) 2nd 


ley. The telephone was 














BOY, WHEN I’M LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO | 
LAND, IT’S MUSTANG FIELD FOR ME... FOR 
CONVENIENCE AND THE BEST IN SERVICE 
MUSTANG IS ALWAYS MY “PORT OF CALL” ) 











with females At the speakers table was 
Wing Commander D. H. Byrd; Col. H. Blee, 
USA; Col. F. Beer, wing commander, Arizona; 
I ( Rex P. Hayes, Arkansas wing com 
! under; Lt. Col. Carl Modglin, AAF CTLO 
USA, DI send self addressed postcard 
f explana und all the top people 
' f Six States and Texas” who are 
i M | Air Pa biggies 
Important announcement A single man, 
Bob T ¢ » one of Bendix Service 
ngineers, has come to Dallas to take the 
pla f Fred Branston Fred has gone to 
China e if he can learn Chinese tor 
Ecliy Aviation Accessories But Fred is an 
ri¢ Tr irried man and lett Bob NO little 
slack book wit xcal numbers and th is 
i y id 1a It erested send le 
1 ur : t Southwest A 
By TONY HAGMANN ’ Field Re mes 
now t ( ) w pea \ 
Dallas, Texas Dallas Chay bs , Wa *, er , ook. gh \ 
' me P i \ at ad ea t er y { Henr Rev Id 2) 
. - , » Cessna betweer Pampa, Lexa i 
. . Texa " | ‘ 1d «vy Ww t 
va uid . k — ind | t ey didn’t iv tha 
, \ W were told ’ sla it Ww ir tires would be very 
Y H B jer & kee r " urbon makes ‘em black 
rs from got 1 wea g and } pla good Just can't 
Dp R ls us of \ ‘ Bye now 
j ik Nobody wa 
i rvic On Tour With Tony Wichita 
Break \ f . ind listening we rowned ut whic means everybody 20 
| Ant ; t. Ww gave " | Bra tte lark net 
' Flen W ate " \ ind ¢ ilso 
ri 1 Sn I 2 Kelly Omda 1\ x I y a nuilding a ck 
i < R. <¢ 5 le Ma R ‘ vy f " lanes every 
" . mark Wi aw sf ires of a new 
I K ( Ja k, Ill ( s wil uke all Cul fan 
\ K k ind | va B fans will che 
| : se ly, E. E. Cha ‘ w Mod ind ¢ " 
I ( I I  % R Ki } i h 4 le so OW t 7 
Jack | | W. B I Po \ ’ | kin B 
W. R. M \ 1 D I I ] 
5 W \ Lee Davy F. < 
| LD) ’ Met Ma Davis I 
B. Hask Lit Vida 
I 5 
\ 4 ough 
, | " , but every 
j A k iding Ther LO 
| k } wh Ww “4 
ly kissed a 
i » N 
\ ype was 
CAP wh lad a 
A } spe c 
in-di 
Okayed y t ODI is we were 
CAI ] plan for rf 
CAI | 1 wl ind 
Ca » double € 
Wa \ CAP men w 
¥ Ww 1 fine job Becau 
fin \ ( Earl ] 
: . LOVE FIELD 
S \ CAP s f 
‘ iV. m if 
Ma Mike M 1 Colonel Zake Ad 
USA ‘ yllowed 
A ( inder, Col 
| k B \ 1 ked twice, you'd 
i H M Rot n tf n New 
0) king k coffe Capta 
R. E. Box and Lt. A. N. Horseman of Cory % Our modern equipped repair shop in 
( body Phere Hangar 10, at Love Field, is manned by 
is a pa Colorado w ymplimer men of skill in the aviation maintenance 
CAP Handbook Lr. M. ¢ field. For major overhauls, instrument re- 
i H Clark ‘ rked pairs, plus a complete line of parts, call 
K t ; lipped upon Mustang Aviation, Inc. We are glad 
to serve you. 
— PM et DL CAP LOVE FIELD 
ar i 


Henger 10, Box 7172, Phone D-4-2365 





DALLAS 


AVIATION, INC. 


% Make Mustang Airport your “Home 
Away from Home.” Land at Mustang and 
be greeted with friendly service with a 
smile, For hangar space, refueling, engine 
or plane repairs, plus transportation ac- 
commodation, chart your course to your 
own airport... Mustang Field. 


MUSTANG FIELD 
NW Hwy. and Abroms Rd., P. O. Box No. 598-—SMU 
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W. O. Robt. Otey from working; or 
Pvt. Fay Cole, Ist Lt. Don Jarmon either 
After the evening's efforts we took out for 
the CAP officers’ club and ate ice cream sodas. 

Then we rolled up to the fog-bound air 
port (it was during a snowstorm from Den 
ver which really came down) and only waited 
an hour for the stuff to lift, thence to Tulsa 
We had arrived in Wichita via O. W. Wort 
nan’s super Cadillac and left via Conti 
ental’s super flying machine both we 
eartily endorse as fine postwar places to 

up bonds 

But at Tulsa, we were stuck until Jack 


uddox, who flies an Aircraft Sales Co. char 


~ 


job, was heading home with his passenger 


oO. ¢ Whitaker They rescued little Nell 


d off we went into the wide blue, headin 
the Red River but fast And in 
w-town, we wuz rescued by D. H. Byrd 





in the Pete Cavender flown Lockheed departed for the Capital City and is now 


with Colonel Earle Johnson which proves Washington correspondent for the News-Ag 
traveling ain’t so dad burned hard if you Herald. Marguerite is a brilliant writer wit! 
know everybody who's going your way too reportorial talents possessed by few—so it’s 
In fact, we'll endorse knowing fine folks as a glorious success she'll be. We are all glad 
being the best way in the world to eat for her, but the tears flow like wine over 
chocolate candy, which we lurve losing her—that is, if we had any wine 
Another tour.—By the time this is printed Carroll Cone was presented to Aero Club 
ye correspondent will be in California gather und told of Pan-American’s plans as they 
ng news and views of the flying westerners, will affect these parts. State Director of 
ind maybe a flying movie star. Jiggs Murray Aeronautics | W. Stanford was noted as 
of the Houston Murrays, gave us the idea, to me of Cone’s most ardent listeners. Ed Armes 
check up on the celluloid stars who hold who has been carried on the Service List 
their own ticket of the Aero Club for three long years 
being welcomed back to the fold—in civvies 
Birmingham, Alabama — /) Edit/ too Mrs. Sumpter Smith was made an hon 
Wideman. The proverbial loss has been the yrary member by the board at its last meet 
proverbial gain for Birmingham and Was! ing—in honor of Sumpt, who was one of 
ington, respectively—Marguerit« Johnston the charter members of the club. And have 
iviation editor of the Birmingham Neu ha you ever heard Mayor Jimmie Arrington, Col 





FOR SALE 


WACO Model VKS-7F, NC 
31665, manufactured May, 1942, 
240 Continental engine rebuilt by 
factory with only 293 hours since 
and permit to start “Zero” log- 
book. Complete blind flight group, 
directional gyro, landing lights, 
flares, new Waller two-way radio, 
flaps and dual controls. Equipped 
with Curtiss-Reed propeller with 
no time since reconditioning. OPA 
ceiling price: $8714.00. 


LUSCOMBE Model 8D, NC 
41922, one of latest. Equipped 
with blind group, wheel pants, re- 
ceiver. Call or write for further 


information. 


HAMILTON STANDARD two po- 
sition propeller Model 2B20. Fits 
Continental, Lycoming, Jacobs. In 
perfect condition with total time 
of only 924 hours. Price $750.00. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC transmitter 
and receiver, removed from Army 
Stinson, complete with extra coils, 
power supply and all wiring. Price 


$250.00. 


HAMILTON STANDARD steel 
adjustable propeller, removed from 
210 Continental engine. Only 10 
hours since reconditioned. Price 


$175.00 


Propellers for Franklin, Lycom- 
ing and Warner. Over 150 new 
propellers — Sensenich, Lewis and 
U. S. List price less 30%. 


KILGORE FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


KILGORE, TEXAS 
Phones: Day, 404 
Nights, Call G. E. Penn, 1605F5 

















AIRPLANE & PARTS 
Write us now for infor- CRAFTSMEN 
mation about warcraft SINCE 1934 
parts or “Skycraft.”’ Skylark Manufacturing Co., Inc., Venice, Calif. 











BENDIX-SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 


BENDIX-SCINTILLA MAGNETOS can be relied upon to give 
you the ultimate in smooth and efficient engine opera- 
tion under all flying conditions. We can supply them 
new, or rebuilt fully guaranteed, at attractive prices. 

Our complete, authorized magneto service is at your 
disposal for installations or repairing all makes of 





magnetos. 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. 
Instruments * Radios * Airplones * Engi: © Accessories 





U. S. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 318 


aati. Senin Otens Zs. : 
eae ~*~sgeaee Municiss' A‘reert “Gi o= Detroit 5, Mich. 
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Price $4.00 with complete 
illustrated instructions 



















Attractive Discount 
to 


Legitimate Dealers 












CARROW 


X- 


THE 


C CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 


, 
The X-¢ ‘ mputer s essentially a dead reckoning computer 
ombined with a log sheet 
he wing roblems can be worked on the Computer 
Determinatio f Ground Speed being made good on 
fliohe 
n ig 
2. Flying time required to go a given distance, at a 
KT Vn spet 
Distance flown in a rtain tim at a known speed 
4. Multi; ati sion and proportion problems 
Fuel « im on problems 
Finding true air speed at different altitudes and 


Determinat of true altitude above sea level 
Conversior f miles per hour to knots, or conversion 
f distance in statute miles to distance expressed ir 
tica m™m 
g she ! r f the X-( lesigned primarily for 
pilot ho must devote most of his attention to flying and 
must keep his navigation log as simple as possible. The 
et is for keeping in orderly fashion that data essentia 
ntry navigation, so that it need not be com 
memory or scrawled egibly on a chart 
not a substitute for plotting boards, but between the 
i-held computer and the plotting board. It comes complete 
eg straps, pencil holder, freeing the pilot’s hands for 
rent of the time and having his log sheet available 
} nt t 
ed in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec 
il map 


WE CAN DELIVER COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 


NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Aerco Corporation 


Air Associates, Inc. 51 
Aircraft Instrument Service, Inc. 87 
Aircraft Investment Corp. 89 
Aireraft Products Co. 78 
Aircraft Sales Co. 18 
Aircraft Steel & Supply Co. 75 
Airsafe Instrument Company 62 
Aviation Insurance Underwriters 89 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 24 
B-H Aircraft Co., Inc. 75 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 67 
Braden Steel Corporation 60 
Braniff Airways 92 
Tom Broad 62 
Carrow Navigation Service RS 
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Cooper’s Aircraft Instrument Shop 78 
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Dallas Aviation School 90 
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Douglas Aircraft Co. 22 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 7 
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THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
pilot 


Individual T Hangars 


First Class Repair Shop 
(A and E Mechanic) 


All Weather Runway 
Flight 


Planes for 


ITE ROCK AIRPORT 


s Offi 
2 CURTIS PARKER F2-2416 
LAS Owner-Instructor TEXAS 


Instruction 
Rent 












DISTRIBUTORS 
AERONCA AIRPLANES 
CONTINENTAL 
LYCOMING 
FRANKLIN ENGINES 


SOUTHWEST 





Meacham Field 


SERVING AVIATION SINCE 


ROY R. TAYLOR—OWNER 
Phone 6-1179 


Fort Worth 6, Texas 
1925 


Saulhwest Aircraft 


SCINTILLA & EISEMAN 
MAGNETOS 

GLIDAIR FINISHES 

SENSENICH PROPELLERS 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 

SCOTT AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 

AIRPLANE REPAIR STATION 


THE...SOUTHWEST 
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» you and greetings t three lovely ladies 
recently transferred to the Sky Harbor Ai: 
ways’ communication station, namely, Phyllis 
Davies and Annette Domecus from Los An 
geles and Willa Fraser from Lewistown, Mon 
tana Good luck to Bess Bethancourt, of 
Southwest Airways, who went to join her hus 
band in Washington, D. C 

Over Marsh & Franklin way Mel Hickman 
t ymmercial und Harold Shoemaker 
ceived his private. Charlotte Foster, Charles 
Recker, I R. Litchard and Mr. and Mrs 
oO. R all soloed Arizona State Teacher 
college is well represented by Pearl Allen 
Georgia Amberson, Dorothy Larson, Marjoric 
Nash, Bonnie Patterson, Jean Polsor, Ar 
toinette Rais, Elaine Rais, Dorothy Shipley, 


Mickey Stauffer, Bonnie Wooton, June Zuroft 
Robert Morley and Charles Nichols John 
Mills, Clark Bramwell and Stuart Nichol are 


mm the Judson School for Boys 


John Caywood received his instrument rat 
and Phebe Williams received her private 
nse As won as she got it, Phebe left us 
go wer in San Diego Ben |] 
Cahill disappeared for a tew days—'twas ru 
i Ne l Angeles Color 
W ten, ale anager of Beechcraft, was 
I fa gs! i Beecl Rose Terzian 
was selected by AiResearch Mfg. Co. to at 
i i cabin pressure regulators 
Polly Georgous x Gorgeous 
P \ either way you want it! didn’t lik 
worki ‘ grave-yard” shift Mustangs 
Inc 1 ship The Eightba fl 
1 ag Sure jo mis ecing B 
Spa ribs” Brokken around 


kept rather busy thes 


’ Personnel of the Airways communi 
tation at Cochise who look forward 
eduled visits there are Neil Weidner 

chiel operat w “ king t a priva 
€ H W itte iS tant ict pe 








tor, who has a private and is now working 


Virginia Stahler, also 
Others 
Gallagher, Warren Namon 

At Rodeo, N. M., ] I 


operator of Airways Con 


for a commercial; and 


for her who fly 
there are Harvey 
and E. M. 


Permoley , 


working private. 


Hodges 
chief 


munications there, G. H. Bradford, assistant, 
and Lois Stubblefield are all flying toward 
their private tickets. Mrs. Delia McLean and 
P. L. Trudeau are also students at Rodeo. I: 
addition to the above, Lee is instructing a 
few right here at Sky Harbor, namely, Mar 
garet Webb for her instructor’s rating 
Charles Sherrill, Martha Apperson and E. J 
Rainey—all for private licenses 

Well—it looks as though it is going 
rain—and fhat is news in Phoenix. Oh, yes 
Ben J. said he would annihilate me if I didn’t 
tell you all that Pork Chops got her com 


Bye now! 


mercial! 





TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


New Factory Stocks. Our Specials: 
6.00x 6 non-skid, 7.00x4, 8.00 x4 smooth 
4-ply $11.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stoek 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culwer 5.00x4. 
8.00-10.00" smooth contours or any tail- 
wheel tire. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime 
Windshields, Dope Fabric, Kollsman-Pio- 
neer Instruments, Radios, Aircraft Bolts 
and Hardware, etc. Rush delivery. Sup- 
plying many of the largest operators at 
lowest prices. 

PLEASE NOTE: 
ties only to commercial 
viduals please buy from 
erator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 
Pittsburgh, 


We wholesale quanti- 
operators. Indi- 
your local op- 


Municipal Airport, Penna. 























Municipal 


++ tt + F 


Write 


rates 


AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Premiums financed 6 Months—1%% 


AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


W. M. McDONALD 


Phone 


Airport 


and 


6-3151 


Ruiation Jusurance 


GROUND COVERAGES 


from 2/4 to 4% 


GROUND AND CRASH 
COVERAGE 


PUBLIC LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
PASSENGER LIABILITY 
AVIATION ACCIDENT 


for information on 
coverages. 


limits, 


Fort 


RETAIL 


Aireraftt 
Financing 
% SPECIAL FINANCING 


WHOLESALE 
FLOOR PLAN 
REPAIRS, ETC. 


Insurance placed with Nationally 


DEMONSTRATOR 
HANGAR 
TRADE IN 





known insurance companies, using 





standard rates and coverages. 





Worth, Texas Municipal Airport 








Write, wire or phone for detailed infor- 


mation, stating type of financing desired. 


AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


W. M. McDonald, Vice President 


Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 





























APRIL, 





1945 














in aia 
S= INTERSTATE CREDIT CORPORATION 











Purchaser pays 33 1-3% of loss 
Interstate pays 66 2-3% of loss 


1T’ 


Example: If 33 1-3% paid down 


OF TEXAS 


§$ NEW-and a money davenr ! 


INTERSTATE’S PARTICIPATING FINANCE PLAN 
Pays Up to 66 2-3% of All Losses 








e@ FIRE e THEFT 
e WIND e CRASH 
e LAND DAMAGE 
Mortgagee and Mortgagor Share All Losses in Proportion to 
Their Original Interests 





Finance $1,000.00 
for only 
$102.40 per month 


ver $100 on Used Ships 








“Gi 





COMPARE Finance Costs Before You DECIDE Bist 


Then Finance 


The INTERSTATE Way Di 


GENE ROYER, President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 








WSS, men ha — 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Major W. F. Long, Pres. 





74 Courtesy Car For Your Conuencence 





ee: F&F 8 F 


C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 
Aircraft Radio Service . . . Instrument Repair 


Aircraft and Engine Inspections 


Gas and Oil 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 








Every possible Care 18 given to 
every plane that comes into 
Southwest Airmotive’s shops for 
service and maintenance—there 
are no exceptions! Only the best 
of equipment is used—only the 
best of expert, trained crafts- 
men overhaul your plane. And 
it’s done in a minimum of time 
—for Southwest gives private 
and commercial planes faster, 


Ly frer service. 


Used for business contacts over the entire Mid-Continent area and thi 


Gulf Coast, this Fairchild-24 NC-16809 is owned by the Acme Foundry 


and Mac hing * S Blac kwell, Okla I ( Graham, tice pre ident and 
general manager, pilots the ship. Service and maintenance by Southwest 


dirmotive keep the Fairchild in excellent flying condition 


wes ote © 


COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


LOVE FIELD ° DALLAS, TEXAS 























Swap: to make 
an exchange. 


Webster's New | 


International Dictionary 








legend of Routes 
Bron Airwoys, inc 
Applied For 
Aerovies Brom, $A 








BRANIFF 
ATRWAYS 


An even swap is an old American 
custom which has lived because each party 
profits by it. 

An effective system of air transportation, operated 
on the principles of regulated competition, will enable 
nations of the Western Hemisphere to 
swap among themselves the best they have in ability, 
culture and production ... assuring maximum 


employment and national income to all. 








ac 





